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THE ALTRUIST’S OUTLOOK. 


OW true it is that one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. In the 
universal sympathy which was expressed 
upon the news that the Elbe, one of the 
great Atlantic steamers, had sunk, and that 
but few of her nearly four hundred passen- 
gers had been saved, there was underlying 
the significant fact that human sympathy 
is broader and more universal to-day than 
it ever was before. The brotherhood of 
humanity is constantly widening its domain. 
Even more strikingly has this been illus- 
trated in the manifestations of joy which 
went up from nearly every quarter of the 
world upon the news that the La Gascogne 
had arrived in New York harbor with all of 
her passengers safe and sound. 

There is no more telling evidence that 
humanity is realizing a higher ideal than 
has been shown by these two incidents. 
WHY NOT OFFER BONDS DIRECT TO THE PEOPLE? 

Another event of the month has been the 
bond issue, which makes the third since 
President Cleveland was inaugurated. The 
sum derived from the sale of these bonds 
has aggregated almost $175,000,000, only a 
little over one third of which has gone into 
the reserve fund. The larger proportion of 
the other two thirds has been paid out for 
current expenses. 

The eagerness with which the public 
bought up the last issue of bonds proves 
the poor judgment exercised by those in 
authority; for had the bonds been offered 
direct to the people by the government, 
several millions could have been saved. 


There is pretty strong evidence that cer- 
tain bankers get a goodly sum for making 
the deal for the government. The bonds 
should have been issued in such a way that 
our own people who had a few hundred or 
a few thousand dollars might have pur- 
chased them direct from the government. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

An interesting gathering the past month 
has been the National Council of Women 
of the United States, which assembled in 
Washington. Some eighteen different 
societies, representing over four million 
women, sent their representatives. The 
National Council claims a membership of 
something like 700,000. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewell, of Indianapolis, is President. 

One interesting feature of this gathering 
was the display of the monster polyglot 
petition of White-Ribboners, containing 
nearly a million and a quarter of names, 
against legalized traffic in alcoholic drink 
and opium. The signatures are in fifty 
different languages, and all parts of the 
world are represented. 

The object of this woman’s organization 
is “extremely comprehensive, and includes 
a discussion of almost every subject which 
bears upon daily life. It discusses the 
practical aspects of religion, its relation to 
daily life, and to the non-church-going 
element of the community; the relation of 
religion to politics and public office; the 
attitude of different denominations toward 
women, and the attitude which women 
should assume toward denominations; 
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woman's place in the pulpit and the mission 
field; social purity, how best to promote it; 
the double and the single standard of 
morality; checks against improper litera- 
ture; true dress reform; equal pay for equal 
work by men and women; divorce reform, 
and improvements in the laws respecting 
wives and mothers; patriotism and its culti- 
vation; peace and the discouragement of 
the militant tendency; the extension of 
object lessons and the kindergarten system; 
reforms in educational methods; foreign 
missions and their effect in civilizing, inde- 
pendent of Christianizing; industrial pur- 
suits for women and industrial education 
for girls; first aid to the injured; the best 
courses of study for married women at 
home, for post-graduates, for working- 
women; the extension of the fields of 
industry for women; the acceleration and 
cheapening of the administration of justice, 
so as to give the poor woman an equal 
chance against a rich man.” 
ISAAC P. GRAY. 

The death of Minister Isaac P. Gray, who 
is so well known throughout the central 
states, in the City of Mexico, February 14th, 
brought sadness to many hearts. He was 
just returning to Mexico from a visit to 
Indianapolis. Mr. Gray has been for more 
than a quarter of a century a well-known 
politician in Indiana. At first he was a 
stanch Republican and Union man, and 
was commissioned in 1863 by Governor 
Morton as colonel of the Fourth Indiana 
Cavalry. Resigning in 1864 he recruited 
the 147th Indiana Infantry. 

He was elected member of the state sen- 
ate in 1868, and by the Republican major- 
ity honored as president pro tem. In 1869, 
due to his personal endeavors, probably, the 
Fifteenth amendment became a part of our 
constitution. This amendment was up for 
ratification by the state of Indiana; and 
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Indiana had to ratify it or it would fail. 
By clever management, Mr. Gray so directed 
affairs that he overcame the opposition, 
which was determined by the Democratic 
members. In 1872 he went into the Lib- 
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eral party, and then into the Democratic 
party. In 1884 he was elected governor of 
the state. 

FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 

Frederick Douglas, who has been pre- 
eminently the leader of the colored people 
of America for more than a quarter of a 
century, dropped dead in the hallway of his 
residence on the twentieth of last month. 
No warning came to him. He had 
been in the highest spirits, apparently, 
and seemed in the best of health. He 
had with his wife driven into Washington, 
and upon his return was very enthusias- 
tically giving an account of some of the 
events of the day, when he fell upon his 
knees, with hands clasped. Mrs. Douglas 
thought for a moment that this was a part 
of the description he was giving; but as 
Mr. Douglas sank lower and lower, and 
finally lay stretched upon the floor, breath- 
ing his last, she realized that he was dying. 
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He was to have delivered a lecture the 
same night, and just before his death had 
ordered the carriage to drive him to his 
appointment. He ranked high as an orator 
and journalist. He was born in slavery, 
February, 1817, in Maryland. Bit by bit, 
without the help of a teacher, learning 
what he could from a scrap of newspaper, 
patent medicine almanac, or some book that 
fell in his way, he learned to read and write. 

In 1838 he fled from slavery, going to 
New England, where all slaves were then 
made welcome. William Lloyd Garrison 
learned to know him and appreciate him, 
and rendered him great help in the way of 
his effort toward self-education. He has 
been recognized as a prominent speaker 
from his first effort in 1841. His auto- 
biography was published in 1845. The 
same year he went to Europe and lectured 
in all the large towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In 1846 his friends subscribed 
sufficient money to buy his freedom. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
urged upon President Lincoln the employ- 
ment of colored troops and the promulga- 
tion of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
In 1863 he aided in recruiting colored reg- 
iments, two of his sons joining the forces. 
Throughout the war he lectured and 
labored in the interest of the abolition 
cause, and was often consulted by President 
Lincoln and Mr. Stanton. He has served 
the public in a number of ways. 

He was twice married; his first wife, a 
colored woman, died in 1882. Two years 
later he married a Miss Pitts, a white 
woman from New York. 

WEAKNESS OF FRANCE. 

What is the matter with France? Not 
one of her presidents has served out his 
term. Except Carnot, who was assassi- 
nated, all have resigned before their terms 
were out. Not one such resignation has 


occurred in our Republic. France has 
smashed more cabinets than any other 
country of Europe. She excels all other 
countries in revolutions already, and con- 
stantly creates expectations of another. 
Furthermore, France is the only European 
nation whose birth-rate tends to decrease. 

For one thing, she needs the steadying 
Huguenot blood she so foolishly let out of 
her veins into the veins of her foes. She 
also needs the Sabbath, which she devotes 
to play and politics, for the culture of 
repose and conscientiousness. No Sabbath- 
less country can ever develop manliness 
enough to safely and permanently govern 
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itself. For another thing, the nation needs 
a revival of purity. “Frenchy” has come to 
mean the opposite of that. The whole 
world knows nothing good is meant when 
one speaks of a French ball, a French 
novel, a French play, or of Frenchart. No 
nation in Europe in this realm of vice so 
closely resembles Rome before its fall. 
But every nation, in a large degree, needs 
more Huguenot blood in its politics, a better 
social use of the Sabbath and greater 
loyalty to purity, the foundation of indi- 
vidual and national strength. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF STREET RAILWAYS. 

The strike in Brooklyn, in which 6,000 
strikers and more than as many soldiers, 
besides the police, were involved, will 
quicken the debate as to municipal owner- 
ship of street-car lines, which are the veins 
of the body politics, and ought not to be 
“tied up” to the congestion of business by 
private quarrels between unjust employers 
and lawless strikers. Whether by owner- 
ship or otherwise, the public must control 
itshighways. The strikers,as usual, spoiled 
a good case by taking it into their own 
hands. The claim is made, as usual, that 
the rioters were not strikers. Of course, 
lawless elements always rally about a strike, 
but such persons do not very frequently 
undertake such dangerous work as cutting 
live trolley wires, by which the unskilled 
are killed. 

A few of our cities, following the exam- 
ple of foreign cities in which the street-cars 
have long been municipalized, are providing 
that the street-cars shall pay the city a 
royalty, and revert to it after a certain time, 
with privilege of purchase at appraised 
price at an earlier date. Many lines, how- 
ever, have secured, through corrupt or care- 
less city officials, long leases for nothing, 
leaving the city no power unless in the line 
of regulation, which should be exercised to 
the extent of requiring a month’s notice of 
dismission or change of wages to be given 
by the company to its men, with like notice 
of leaving by the men to the company; in 
this second case guarded by a forfeit deposit, 
not leaving the company the dangerous 
exception allowing of sudden dismission 
“for cause,” unless that “cause” is to be 
adjudged by some impartial tribunal. 

The Haverhill strike shows how this 
favorite strike preventive, a time notice on 
both sides, may fail, if the company is 
allowed to dismiss suddenly “for cause” on 
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their own motion. They can, of course, 
always trump up a cause that will pass 
muster with themselves for judge and jury. 
The abuse of this exception caused the 
strike, in spite of advance deposits of for- 
feits which the men would lose if the strike 
failed. But with the change suggested in 
this dismission rule, both sides being held 
by financial penalties to keep their time 
contracts, this Massachusetts plan would 
seem to be an effective strike preventive, 
which the law should insist upon in all 
business of a public or quasi-public charac- 
ter, such as transportation and communi- 
cation. Bread riots even in the orderly 
Canadas—in Montreal and St. Johns— 
warn us to hasten the development of just 
legislation on labor. 

At the very time when civil strife was in 
progress in Brooklyn, a committee devoted 
to the introduction of military instruction 
into the public schools of the whole country 
was meeting just across the river, all uncon- 
scious of the grim irony of the coincidence. 
What if the strikers and other rioters of 
Brooklyn had in school learned military 
tactics? Just when such calm observers as 
Professor Ely and President Andrews, and 
others, think there is reason to fear that the 
social “revolution” so much talked of may 
be realized, shall we devote our common 
schools to increasing the spirit of war rather 
than to the culture of peace? 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

Compulsory arbitration for railroad 
strikes in some form seems likely to pre- 
vail. Attorney-General Olney has prepared, 
and caused to be introduced in Congress, a 
substitute for the bill drawn by the United 
States Strike Commission, which contem- 
plates, in the case of wage difficulties on rail- 
roads, the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation, consisting of the chairman of the 
Interstate Commission and the Commissioner 
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of Labor, who shall investigate the difficulty 
and render their advisory judgment. Concil- 
iation failing, a board of arbitration shall be 
constituted, consisting of the chairman of 
the Interstate Commission, together with one 
representative chosen by each of the con- 
testing parties, the final award being com- 
pulsory as to the railway corporation, but 
not to the employees, because, as Mr. Olney 
points out, a man cannot be compelled to 
work against his will, while the corporation 
is a public servant. The bill makes it a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine for any 
railway corporation to require of its 
employees a pledge that they will not join 
any labor organization. “If disputes 
threatening to injuriously affect the inter- 
ests of the people of any section are not 
submitted to arbitration, the Attorney- 
General shall be authorized to apply to the 
district court for receivers for the railroad, 
to take possession of the property and run 
it in the interest of the property, and may 
make the employers and employees, or any 
persons and organizations aiding or abetting 
them, parties to the suit.” 

The weak point in this bill is that it is 
not equal in its application to capital and 
labor. In case of the incorporation of labor- 
unions now proposed, it would seem fair 
that the labor-unions involved in a strike, 
when they appeal for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, should deposit some forfeit that they 
will abide by the finding for a month or 
more. In any case, the public is bound to 
prevent the barbarism of having trains sud- 
denly deserted to the injury of innocent 
travelers and shippers. We are too far 
from the grave of laissez faire to endure 
more railroad strikes in the name of indus- 
trial liberty. 

THE CITY AS A BUSINESS CORPORATION. 

Mayor Jewett, of Buffalo, is applauded 
for expressing the pet theory of a large 
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class of municipal reformers, thus: “To 
me the city of Buffalo appears to be, not a 
political hive, but a vast business corpora- 
tion. It collects and expends over $6,000,- 
000 a year. That money belongs to the 
people, and is to be used solely for their 


benefit. They are the stockholders in the 
corporation. We are their agents.” 


This business view of city politics is bet- 
ter than the other business view of it, which 
has been current, in which “the money 
belongs to the’—spoilsmen. But a nobler 
view than either includes civic patriotism. 
Voters are more than “stockholders”— 
patriots they should be no less in city than 
in national elections, although the issues 
are not the same and should not be 
mixed. 

The current maxims of business life are 
too low to develop a city upon which one 
could bestow his patriotic love and pride. 
Every city should accept the spirit of 
Chicago’s motto, as revised by William T. 
Stead, “I will, God’s will.” However, the 
business aspect of city life, and so the 
demand for civilservice reform, is manifestly 
to grow more and more significant as munic- 
ipalism develops. The American Land and 
Title Register recently published a list of 
eighteen cities having private lighting 
plants costing on an average $109.31 per 
light, which it compares unfavorably with 
a list of twenty cities owning their own 
lighting plants at an average cost of $55.50 
per light. The highest cost per light in 
the first list is $170.50, the lowest $80, 
against $82.40 highest, and $32.50 lowest, 
in the second list. 

IS PROTECTION CONSTITUTIONAL? 

Is protective tariff constitutional? This 
question is raised by the recent decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, that the sugar bounty is special 
legislation not warranted by the “general 
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welfare” clause of the national constitution, 
under which protection has been enacted as 
a partof thesamescheme. The Court says: 

If Congress be conceded the power to grant 
subsidies from the publie revenues to all objects 
it may deem to be for the general welfare, then 
it follows that this discretion, like the idea that 
this is a government of ‘‘delegated, limited and 
enumerated powers,” renders superfluous all the 
special delegations of power contained in the 
constitution, and opens the way for a flood of 
socialistic legislation, the specious plea for all of 
which has ever been ‘‘the general welfare.”’ 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Grocers and Importers Exchange, 
of Philadelphia, on January 29th, brought 
the following tariff commission resolution 
before the National Board of Trade: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of your board, 
the tariff question should be eliminated from 
partisan politics and referred to a commission 
composed of men well informed in _ political 
economy, and representing every section of the 
country. 

DOCTRINES VERSUS MORALS. 

New point is given to the charge that 
the Church cares more for doctrines than 
for morals, in the fact that the Episcopal 
bishops have issued a pastoral letter of 
warning to those of their preachers who 
have not been loyal to the doctrines of 
inspiration and incarnation, but they make 
no mention of those notorious ethical 
heresies of several rectors who advocate 
church saloons, Sunday saloons, and the 
districting and so permitting of social vice. 
On the other hand, we are glad to note that 
a large majority of the Presbyteries of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, that have 
taken up for consideration the proposed 
federation of all American churches hold- 
ing to the Presbyterian system for har- 
monizing missionary, and uniting reform 
forces, have voted favorably, while most of 
the others have not voted in the negative, 
but only postponed action. 
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UNRELIABLE NEWSGATHERING. 


Newsgathering, the thing on which the 
daily papers most pride themselves, is the 
very point in which they most seriously 
fail, in that they often select for telling the 
least important things; and even in telling 
those, do not use reasonable precautions 
against error, as is illustrated in the state- 
ment that has been the rounds of the papers 
that reputable citizens have established a 
saloon in Ida Grove, Iowa, and have devoted 
the proceeds to Y. M. C. A. and like bodies. 
Being skeptical of this statement, the 
writer made inquiry, and finds that the Y. 
M. C. A. is to receive no proceeds, and the 
much-lauded enterprise is so nearly a flat 
failure that even the school fund, to which 
the proceeds have been prospectively 
devoted, will get nothing unless there are 
larger sales, of which there is no prospect. 
NEW YORK’S TENEMENT-HOUSE COMMISSION. 

There will be widespread interest in the 
New York State Commission, appointed to 
investigate tenement-houses and _ report 
what reforms are needed. The Commission, 
Richard Watson Gilder, of the Century, 
chairman, shows gross abuse of delegated 
powers by the New York Board of Health 
and its Building Department, which have 
granted permission for unsanitary crowding, 
and urges that laws on such matters used to 
be mandatory, leaving as little as possible to 
boards or commissions, which seldom resist 
the pressure of private interests. ‘The report 
makes the following recommendations, 
most of which are of value wherever the 
tenement-house problem exists: 


First—That the Board of Health be given 
power to condemn and destroy unsanitary 
buildings. 

Second—That new laws be passed absolutely 
limiting the space in each block to be occupied 
by buildings, and obliging certain rules of con- 
struction to be observed in all tenements. 
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Third—That laws be enacted looking to the 
prevention of fire in tenements by forbidding 
any inflammable materials to be stored or sold 
in them. 

Fourth—That all basement ceilings be at least 
two feet above ground. 

Fifth—That no wall-paper be allowed in ten- 
ement-houses. 

Sixth—That all halls in tenements be by law 
obliged to be properly lighted. 

Seventh—That the number of people living 
in such houses be absolutely limited by law. 

Eighth—That no tenement be used as a lodg- 
ing-house, stable, or for storage purposes. 

Ninth—That the discretionary powers of the 
Board of Health be restricted to matters of ven- 
tilation and the location of schools in tenement 
buildings. 

Tenth—That owners or agents of tenements 
be obliged to file their names and addresses with 
the Board of Health. 

Eleventh—That the Health Board’s force of 
inspectors be increased. 

Twelfth—That two more parks be built at 
once below Fourth Street and above Catherine 
Street, east of the Bowery. 

Thirteenth—That all school-buildings here- 
after erected have sufficient playground sur- 
rounding them. 

Fourteenth—That rapid transit be pushed as 
rapidly as may be. 

Fifteenth—That municipal bathing establish- 
ments on European models be opened. 

Sixteenth—That more drinking-fountains and 
lavatories be built in the tenement district. 

Seventeenth—That the electric light system 
be extended throughout this district. 

Kighteenth—That asphalt pavements be built 
in this district as rapidly as possible. 

Nineteenth—That school-houses be investi- 
gated and more kindergartens established. 

Twentieth—That prostitution and soliciting 
in the tenement district be prosecuted with par- 
ticular severity. 

Twenty-first—That the present Tenement- 
house Board, composed of certain city officials, 
be abrogated and special commissions created 
every five years. 


SALOONS WISH TO STEAL THE SABBATH. 


Dr. Talmage, in his “Sermon to News- 
papers,’ on January 27th, said: “Weare not 


very jubilant over a municipal reform that 
opens the exercises by a doxology to rum.” 
The situation which calls out this remark 
makes us skeptical of Lincoln’s saying, 
“You can’t fool all the people all the time.” 
It would seem safe to say, “You can, in 
polities, fool the good people all the 
time.” Before the election of the New 
York mayor, who now leads this devil dox- 
ology, Brooklyn’s “reform mayor” had 
fully surrendered to the saloons, first allow- 
ing them to break the laws, and then ask- 
ing the Legislature to change their laws to 
make their Sunday selling legal. 

New York’s candidate had first hinted, 
by way of winning the German vote, that 
he favored “more liberal excise laws;” later, 
he had more plainly stated, through the 
daily press, that “he guessed the boys would 
get their Sunday beer under his adminis- 
tration.” Furthermore, the liquor papers 
had declared, without denial from any 
quarter, that the Republican leaders had 
promised to give Sunday to the liquor 
dealers. All this before election. New 
York Christians who, in the face of all 
this, express surprise that their new “reform 
mayor” is trying to deliver Sunday to the 
saloons, cast a reflection upon their own 
intelligence. Saloonists, as usual, inter- 
viewed the candidate and extorted promises. 
Christians, as usual, took the candidate 
upon trust, although at least two previous 
New York mayors, whom they had elected 
as reformers, had proved but premiers of 
King Alcohol. 

The New York State campaign proves 
almost as much of a failure. The mountain 
brings forth amid the acclaim of the nation, 
and an exchange of bosses is the result. 
The sum total of a campaign whose actual 
platform was “Turn Out*Boss Hill,” is the 
substitution in the throne of Empire State 
of Boss Platt. This, too, was plainly fore- 
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cast before election, although the fooled 
Christians who helped to do it, now dis- 
credit their intelligence again by expressing 
their surprise. 

The folly of all this is aggravated in that 
two years before, a negative campaign, 
aiming only to down Maynard and the 
Brooklyn ring, had shown the defect of such 
a negative program in that the new city 
government and the new legislature had 
proved quite as subservient to the lord of 
political misrule—the saloon—as_ those 
whom they had displaced. But precisely 
the same mistake was repeated at the next 
election, except that New York was substi- 
tuted for Brooklyn, Hill for Maynard, and 
a governor as well as a legislature were 
elected on the same old platform, “Turn the 
rascals out.” 

When the new “rascals” were developing 
their scheme to legalize Sunday liquor-sell- 
ing, which out-Tammanies Tammany, two 
of the leading religious newspapers of New 
York, though opposing the surrender of 
the Sabbath to the saloon, said in substance, 
“Tf there is to be local option as to Sunday 
liquor-selling, let there be also local option 
as to all the days of the week.” No one 
who values the Lord’s Day as such, or as 
the Rest Day, should for a moment accept 
any such compromise, which would put 
New York at the tail end of civilization, 
both in its local option law and in its Sab- 
bath law. 

No State includes the Sabbath in its local 
option. That day has civil as well as relig- 
ious grounds for being considered as a day 
apart. Liquor and leisure never meet but 
for mischief, whether on a holiday or a holy 
day. The weekly leisure day following the 
pay day, if saloons are open, induces twice 
as much drinking and eight times as much 
crime as other days. Here is a reason why 
the prohibitionist, as such, should support 
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Sunday closing of saloons, though far below 
his ideal. Such closing, in Scotland, 
reduced the sales of liquor by the year one 
fourth. And yet The Voice, which is the 
press leader of the fight against Sunday 
opening, is criticized for this by some of its 
prohibitionist constituency with a partisan- 
ship unexcelled in the old: parties they 
antagonize. 

In this connection we put on record the 
resolution adopted by the New York Pres- 
bytery, with but one dissenting vote, though 
after a month’s delay, which had aroused 
much criticism even in the secular press: 

Resolved, That we recognize the Gospel of 
Christ as the supreme remedy for every form of 
evil, and the Church of Christ as the agency by 
which the world is to be regenerated and saved, 
and, therefore, we believe that the moral teach- 
ings of Christ must be applied to every sphere 
of life, and that the Church should bear her tes- 
timony for righteousness and purity in all 
human affairs. 

The more ominous part of the situation 
is that, so far as press reports show, no 
petitions against the Sunday saloon bills 
are being received in the State Legislature, 
nor are meetings of protest being held 
except in New York City. The National 
Temperance Society has sent to the preach- 
ers of the State not only an invitation to 
preach upon the subject, but also ammuni- 
tion of value in a special issue of its Advo- 
cate. But victory cannot be reasonably 
expected against such odds, unless several 
skilled lobbyists are kept constantly at 
work in Albany, and at least a dozen lec- 
turers of special skill in this theme are sent 
swiftly through the State, neither of which 
is likely to be done. The whole case isa 
valuable lesson in civics and citizenship for 
the whole country to study as a warning, 
for the saloons are everywhere determined 
to steal the Sabbath by legislation or viola- 
tion. 
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CYRUS HAMLIN—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY CLIFTON M. NICHOLS. 


HERE now lives at Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, a town famous for having had 
fired within its limits, the shot that was heard 
around the world, more than a century ago, a 
hale, hearty man of eighty-four years, who is 
one, and by no means the least,of America’s 
remarkable men. Cyrus Hamlin is his name, 
and he is a Doctor of Divinity and a Doctor 
of Laws, both of which need heroic doses 
occasionally, and would be sure to get it from 
him, if opportunity offered. Dr. Hamlin 
is of Huguenot blood, and yet is a Yankee 
of Yankees, born in Maine, in the neighbor- 
hood of Waterford, January 5, 1811. I ate 
a good dinner at the village hotel in Water- 
ford many years ago, and still remember 
that it was beautiful for situation. Back of 
the building was a little lake of pure, soft 
water, and in front one of the mountains 
that are neighbors to the White ranges and 
peaks, across the border, in New Hampshire. 
Here, also, was born Charles Farrar Browne, 
the genial humorist, who was known as 
‘“‘Artemus Ward,” and who, years since,passed 
away, at a watering-place on the English 
Channel. His aged mother’s house, and his 
birthplace, stood adjacent to the hotel. 
Hamlin was, and is, also a humorist, having 
been, his life long, a lover of honest, hearty 
fun, always kept well in hand, and no doubt 
serving a useful purpose in relieving the 
strain of care and anxiety concerning the 
many and important enterprises in which 
he was interested. Cyrus was an enterpris- 
ing person, even in his cradle. He was 
remarkable for his aggressive qualities, as a 
boy. Yet the strong moral atmosphere in 
which he was nurtured, and the teachings 
of a strong Christian mother, gave him 
honesty and devoutness. 

In January, 1827, at sixteen years of age, 
he went to Portland to learn to be a silver- 
smith, and he almost at once developed 
a genius for mechanics. More important 


than this, however, was the fact that he 
came in contact with the venerable and 
honored preacher, Dr. Edward Payson, 
famous in his day and generation for his 
earnest piety and great devotion to the 
cause of Christ and the salvation of men. 
In this very city was born, little more than 
half a century afterward, the great frater- 
nity of Christian Endeavorers, now reach- 
ing, with its thousand arms, around the 
world. 

At a night-school in Portland, young 
Hamlin proved a prize-taker. Afterward, 
at Bowdoin, he seemed to have acquired the 
habit of taking highest honors without 
apparent effort. 

Wherever he was, his quick wit and strong 
brain, aiding a firm and persistent purpose, 
enabled him to achieve great results. While 
a boy, he made a steam-engine, with no 
other aid than that of drawings in books. 
It was a historical bit of work, for it was 
the first steam-engine ever built in the 
state of Maine. And it was a good engine, 
and served its purpose. Hamlin was also 
the first man in Maine to suggest a pro- 
hibitory law. Furthermore, Hamlin, while 
a student at Bowdoin, broke up hazing—at 
least for a time—and the presidents and 
professors of colleges of this day would do 
well to study his methods, as detailed in Dr. 
Hamlin’s new book, ‘“‘My Life and Times.” 
He suffered in silence what the hazers chose 
to inflict upon him, but after a few days, 
when he had established, beyond question, 
the identity of his persecutors, he had them 
arrested and brought to justice. But 
through his influence justice was tempered 


with mercy, his only purpose being to 
break up the seule. — i 

In the winter of 1831-32 Mr. Hamlin 
decided to become a foreign missionary. He 
had already become a Christian at an early 
day, and had developed good qualities as a 
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Christian worker. His character and train- 
ing, therefore, had given him an especial 
fitness for the work to which Providence 
had undoubtedly assigned him. He was an 
inventor, a merchant, a teacher, a preacher, 
and an all-around man for the broad field in 
which he was to work. A course of the- 
ological training at Bangor completed his 
school life, and on September 3, 1838, he 
was married to a daughter of Dr. Jackson, 
at Dorset, Vermont, a young lady of most 
excellent qualities, and on the seventeenth 
of January, 1839, Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin 
reached Smyrna, landing on Asiatic soil 
forty-five days out from Boston. 

Settling down at Constantinople, he com- 
menced the work, as missionary and teacher, 
which has made him known, honored and 
loved throughout the Christian world. Dr. 
Hamlin and his fellow-missionaries found 
many obstacles in their way and many 
difficulties to overcome. Ultimately, he 
founded the Bebek Seminary, in Constan- 
tinople, and commenced the educational 
work which finally developed into the 
organization and maintenance of Robert 
College, a well-equipped institution, with 
massive, imposing buildings, standing on 
high ground, overlooking the city and 
surrounding country. While in charge of 
the Seminary mentioned, recognizing a pub- 
lic need for good bread, he raised money by 
his own personal efforts and built a flouring- 
mill, making of “the finest wheat in the 
world,” from the regions of the Danube, 
South Russia and the Sea of Azoff, from 
yeast, good Yankee wheat bread, which 
found a ready sale; and in this way, he 
organized a new industry which gave 
employment to students, their friends and 
other needy Armenians. Afterward, during 
the Crimean War, he furnished bread to the 
British army, which, as it was sweet and 
wholesome, contributed to the comfort and 
health of the men; and as the bills were not 
red-taped, but passed without question—a 
most extraordinary circumstance—added 
largely to the Doctor's exchequer. I may 
as well say here, that in this and other 
ways. Dr. Hamlin earned enough, outside of 
his teaching work, to build nearly a score 
of church edifices. He ultimately offered a 
balance of $25,000 to the American Board 
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(the American Congregational Foreign 
Missionary Society), under whose direction 
he was working as a missionary. But as 
the money was earned by him personally, 
the Board refused it, and the Doctor gave it 
to a Building Society, which body used it in 
building churches and chapels in Armenia. 

In the course of time the English sent 
800 captured Russians to Constantinople, 
and there was an enlarged demand for Dr. 
Hamlin’s bread. It developed in a few days 
that the Russians thought the sweet, white 
bread was ‘too good for them,” and strangely 
enough (to American veterans certainly), 
demanded the coarse black bread and a gen- 
erally coarser diet, to which they had been 
accustomed in their native land. The 
authorities told Dr. Hamlin to meet their 
wishes in this respect, and to charge the 
Commissary Department the price of wheat 
bread. The Doctor yielded gracefully. 

Dr. Hamlin supplied the whole army, and 
its prisoners also, with bread—an enormous 
enterprise in itself, which could only be 
carried out by the remarkable aptitude and 
tremendous energy of the Yankee preacher 
and teacher, who was always equal to every 
emergency. 

Dr. Hamlin’s work in the hospitals was 
timely. Abuses were rectified and much 
suffering relieved until Florence Nightingale 
arrived from England. She also, in a high- 
handed and noble way, triumphed over the 
traditional red-tape and received what she 
demanded, promptly, from the authorities. 

The British soldiers, and the prisoners as 
well, were alive with vermin and terribly 
tortured. The quartermaster had small 
mountains of blankets and clothing, piled 
up, and little worn, but filled with vermin, 
and was about to burn them, but Dr. Ham- 
lin protested that there shou!d not be such 
an enormous waste as this would involve, 
and set his wits to work on a task more 
difficult than, and quite as unpleasant as, the 
cleansing of Augean stables. He devised, 
and promptly prepared, from stout barrels, 
a large number of washing-machines, and 
soon cleansed the entire mass so that it was 
utterly free from vermin and filth. He 
then was employed to wash the clothing of 
the whole army at stated intervals, and the 
soldiers and prisoners were thenceforth quite 
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free from the ravages of what our American 
Union soldiers used to call ‘“graybacks.” 

Not only this, but Dr. Hamlin gave the 
soldiers good coffee. He was at headquar- 
ters one Saturday afternoon, and saw some 
small glass jars on the mantel, with spec- 
imens of ground coffee. Dr. Hamlin said he 
hoped no coffee of those shades of color was 
used by the commissariat. ‘Yes,” the Gen- 
eral replied, “this shade is our standard.” 
Dr. Hamlin soon convinced the General by 
an actual test that coffee of that quality 
lacked proper strength and flavor, and he 
made some coffee according to his own 
methods, with surprising results. Raw 
coffee was then purchased in large quantities 
and put into the hands of a Protestant 
Armenian whom the Doctor wished to aid. 
It was done under his own supervision, so 
that he could feel sure of the result. It 
was asserted that it was impossible ‘to 
grind roasted coffee in a flour-mill.” Nothing, 
however, seemed impossible to Dr. Hamlin. 
Taking off the casing from the upper mill- 
stone, and by the use of a clean broom, ten 
bushels of coffee were easily ground in an 
hour. The raw coffee was roasted with 
great skill by two Turkish government 
specialists in the art. The Armenian cleared 
$400 in one week. Afterward, Commissary- 
General Smith declared that Dr. Hamlin 
“must supply the whole army,” on terms so 
liberal as to insure a large profit. He 
bought thousands of sacks of coffee, con- 
tracted for a mill with three pairs of stones, 
but at the moment when he was ready to 
commence work, a steamship load of pre- 
pared coffee came from England, and a 
great speculation died in the process of 
being born. But the raw coffee was sold 
at a profit, and the Doctor was ahead, as 
usual, 

These are small matters, however, com- 
pared with the great evangelical and educa- 
tional work accomplished by Dr. Hamlin in 
the Orient. The bringing of men to Christ 
was uppermost, and the evangelical spirit 
pervaded all that Dr. Hamlin undertook and 
did. More than forty years ago he erected 
machine-shops in connection with Bebek 
Seminary and Robert College, at Constan- 
tinople, and trained his pupils in manual 
labor. Instruction in the branches taught 
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was accompanied by instruction in Christian 
principles and Christian work, and by the 
training of the hand and the hardening 
of the muscles for the gaining of a liveli- 
hood. 

The results of Cyrus Hamlin’s work were 
far-reaching, and beycnd full appreciation. 
His students were from all parts of Turkey, 
Armenia and Bulgaria, and by his tre- 
mendous personal energy and his varied and 
remarkable capabilities, he was enabled, by 
the grace of God, and the co-operation of 
his worthy associates, to do much toward 
the creation of a new social and moral rev- 
olution—or rather, evolution—throughout 
the large territory—west and east—of which 
Constantinople was the virtual capital. His 
methods of teaching were broad as well as 
thorough. English, now becoming the 
universal language, was thoroughly taught, 
and the student converts to Christianity 
were intellectually as well as spiritually 
equipped for a great and most wholesome 
work among their countrymen. Now a 
great Bible house, from which issue large 
quantities of Bibles, Testaments and other 
religious books, in the several languages of 
the Orientals, co-operates with, and supple- 
ments, the work of the missionaries and the 
teachers, so that for many years there has 
been a new and steady light in the Kast, 
that has been shedding its spiritual illumi- 
nation and spiritual heat among the masses 
of the people. 

Other missionaries have been working in 
European and Asiatic Turkey, and other 
colleges and seminaries exist at Beirut, 
Harpoot and elsewhere, so that the ‘‘unspeak- 
able” and unregenerate Turk is becoming 
apprehensive and alarmed as to the stability 
and future existence of his empire; and 
justly so, for the structure is_ slowly 
disintegrating and crumbling, and must 
finally fall. Such an empire is impossible 
when the people living within its borders 
have been reached by the Gospel and by 
the enlightening and educational processes 
of Christian civilization. Few men have 
done more for their fellow-men than Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, now living in a green old 
age, with his worthy wife, and surrounded 
by loving children and hundreds of stanch 
friends. 
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SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 
AT THE 24ist Boston MonpAy LECTURE, JANUARY 28, 1895. 


TUNE.—Rock of Ages. 


Living, dying, Thine are we, 
Whose is long eternity ; 
Thee we trust, exalt, adore, 
Wholly, gladly, evermore ; 
Lo! our trellis stretches far, 
God’s right arm our trellis-bar. 


Myriad galaxies Thy hands 

Hold as grains of sparkling sands; 

Highest heavens before Thee bow, 

Dwelling-place in man hast Thou; 
Justice flaming evermore, 
Love art Thou without a shore. 


Pity, Lord, our low estate, 
Life within our death create; 
Contrite hearts with Thee find grace ; 
Thou canst sin and guilt efface; 

Only Perfect, Thou alone 

Canst our souls’ last foe dethrone. 


Death is bridged by Thy right arm, } 
Thou wilt shield Thine own from harm; 
Both in darkness and in light 
Thou to faith art peace and might; 
All His purpose God now knows—- 
This sufficeth for repose. 


When together as a scroll 

All the heavens in lightnings roll, 

Thou, unchanged, our dwelling-place, 

All will save who love Thy face; 
Only Thou our strength canst be, 
Ransom, bliss and panoply. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEASON OF 1895. 


PRELUDE I. 


OTTOMAN LESSONS IN MASSACRE. 


Three levers are requisite to restore to Turkey sound principles of humane and civilized 


government: 


animating pressure on the Government. 


1. Provincial authorities to act in the right spirit. 
duly exerted for their appointment and direction. 
What shall it 


2. The power of the Government 
3. A force from without to keep up a steady 
be? England alone, the Alliance, or 


Europe? Which? There’s the question; aye, and the rub!—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 


Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner; namely, by carrying 
off themselves, bag and baggage, out from the province they have desolated and profaned.—Z he 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 1876, on the Bulgarian Atrocities. 


MoM‘ COOK’S two hundred and forty- 
| ‘| first Boston Monday Lecture, opening 
the twentieth year of the lectureship, drew 
to Park Street Church, January 28th, the 
usual large and eageraudience. The stand- 
ing-room in the galleries overflowed, and 
people were turned away from that part of 
the church for want of room. On the floor 
the assembly was made up chiefly of men, 
among whom were hundreds of preachers, 
teachers and students. There were present 
Lady Henry Somerset, of England; Miss 
Frances E. Willard; Mrs. S. B. Capron, 
formerly missionary in India; Professor J. 
H. W. Stuckenburg, recently of Berlin; the 
Rey. J. K. Greene, missionary from Asia 
Minor, who offered prayer; and ex-President 
Cyrus Hamlin, chief founder of Robert 
College, Constantinople, who presented res- 
olutions on the Armenian Massacres. The 
Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., of Boston, presided. 
The original Boston hymn, “Panoply,” was 
sung with impressive effect by the audience, 
led by Mr. George Mendall Taylor, at the 


organ. 
I. 


It is a proverb in Armenia that it is better 
to fall into the Russian morass than into 
the Turkish Tophet. The Armenian ques- 
tion, which now disturbs civilized nations, 
has fallen into both this Tophet and this 
morass. In the first place, Turkish lies, 
indorsed by the Sultan, are believed in 
the best informed circles to be as numerous 


and collosal, in relation to the Armenian 
outrages of 1894, as they are known to 
have been in connection with the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1876. The Sultan is notorious 
for playing off foreign diplomats against 
each other and for misleading the sentiment 
of Europe by official falsehoods. It is well 
known also that his blandishments have 
been exercised upon various of his Amer- 
ican visitors, so that it is not wonderful 
that they now assist him in belittling the 
alleged atrocities against Armenians. It is 
a part of common public information that 
Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, 
when he was at Constantinople with his 
yacht, received very marked courtesies and 
certain official decorations from the Turkish 
ruler. Almost the only newspaper in the 
United States that has failed to echo public 
indignation on the Armenian question is 
the one owned by this decorated friend of 
the Sultan. 

Our American Minister at Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Terrell, is a great favorite of 
the Turkish court. He was a Texas Con- 
federate brigadier, and has published an 
ambitious poem in eulogy of Booth, the 
assassin of Abraham Lincoln. He has, also, 
it should be said in justice to his record, 
eulogized President Garfield. According 
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to detailed and reiterated reports from the 
Turkish Empire, he notoriously fails to 
assert American treaty rights, even in 
Constantinople, and still less in the interior 
where we have no consuls. Many wholly 
non-partisan critics fully informed as to 
the situation, believe that he is by no 
means the man for the hour, and emphat- 
ically ask for his recall. General Lew 
Wallace is among the belittlers of the 
alleged Armenian outrages, and his name 
carries great weight on account of his 
splendid literary achievements and _ his 
position as our former Minister at Constan- 
tinople. There is provision in the United 
States Constitution that no American 
official under the general Government shall 
receive any decoration from a foreign 
power, but it is asserted on the best author- 
ity that this distinguished minister’s most 
estimable wife and accomplished daughter 
have received decorations of importance 
from the Turkish Sultan. I have been 
repeatedly told by American residents of 
Constantinople, whose names would carry 
conviction if I were permitted to mention 
them, that General Wallace was so popular 
at the Turkish court that he scandalously 
neglected the interests of Americans at 
Constantinople; pigeon-holed their corre- 
s pondence, and almost never found time to 
reply even to urgent communications from 
missionaries, unless the letters were sent to 
him by the way of the State Department 
at Washington. 

A consular investigation has been ordered 
by different nations in Europe, but the 
American Consul, Mr. Jewett, is not to 
have part in it. If our Government, as it 
is expected to do, should appoint a special 
agent to carry out an investigation by 
himself, Turkey would be sure to place 
obstructions in his way. Meanwhile our 
treaty rights are violated; American prop- 
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erty in Turkey is subjected to unlawful 
seizure, and the liberty and the lives of our 
citizens, whom our flag should protect, are 
known to our State Department to be in 
frequent peril. Espionage is carried on by 
the Turkish authorities; the mails violated; 
possible informants imprisoned, and the 
whole press notoriously muzzled so that 
information as to what has happened in 
Armenia, although enough has become 
known to justify official investigation, is as 
yet confused and meager, and will probably 
not assume official authoritative shape until 
the snows of winter melt from the Kurdish 
hills, and many though not all the traces 
of the outrages have disappeared. English 
capitalists manage the famous Ottoman 
bank, and do not like to have any distur- 
bance occur that will injure its securities. 
This is the Turkish Tophet into which the 
Armenian question has fallen. 
Il. 

The Russian morass is, in many respects, 
the greatest difficulty in the situation. 
Russia wishes to annex Armenia. The 
Armenians are scattered widely. There is 
a Russian, a Persian and a Turkish Armenia. 
So far as the Armenians in the latter prov- 
ince are concerned, it would not object to 
annexation; but the Turks in Turkish 
Armenia greatly outnumber the Armenians 
themselves, and could not be incorporated 
with Russia without risk of war. Contrary 
to treaty engagements, Russia fortifies 
Kars and Batoum and keeps a fleet in the 
Black Sea. The great question of the East 
is involved in the Armenian imbroglio. 

Russia for generations has been seeking 
to make herself mistress of Constantinople, 
which Napoleon Bonaparte thought the 
most strategic position in all Eastern 
Europe, for imperial purposes. If Russia 
were in possession of Constantinople, she 
might, as she believes, by sending a fleet 
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into the Mediterranean, block England's 
way to India through the Suez Canal, 
Russia could send her whole fleet out for 
this one purpose. Only a part of the Eng- 
lish fleet could be spared from its enormous 
tasks elsewhere, and be used to remove this 
obstruction. If railway communication is 
opened, as it must be before many years, 
through Asia Minor and the Euphrates 
Valley to India, Constantinople might 
possibly control a large part of the line. 
England, therefore, regards Constantinople 
as her back door to India. She protects the 
unspeakable Turk as a buffer and bul- 
wark against the offensive and aggressive 
Russian. 

It is quite worth while to recall in out- 
line the vexed history of the Eastern 
question. In the Crimean war, England 
intended not only to protect Constantinople 
from Russia, but to capture the Crimea 
and use it as a permanent barrier against 
Russian aggression. She succeeded in the 


former object; she failed in the latter, 


Her defeat was in the field of diplomacy, 
and not in that of war. France had been 
her ally, but in the settlement—called the 
Peace of Paris—England was thwarted 
by the treason of Louis Napoleon. While 
acting as England’s ally in the war, he had 
been in correspondence with the enemy as 
to the terms of the settlement. The famous 
Hatti Humayoon, a charter of freedom 
drawn up by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
would have secured, if carried out, the peace 
and prosperity of the region now occupied 
by European Turkey. 

Russia and France, at the Peace of Paris, 
obtained the prohibition of foreign inter- 
ference in carrying out this charter. The 
Turkish government was left to itself, and 
of course did nothing in executing it. A 
set of Danubian principalities under the 
protection of the Great Powers, might have 


expelled Turkish dominion from Europe, 
and perhaps may yet do so. But this 
scheme failed. At the close of the Crimean 
war, England strangely allowed herself to 
be cheated by Louis Napoleon out of pro- 
digious prizes almost within her grasp. 
She recalled Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
appointed in his place Sir Henry Bulwer, a 
man of immoral life and inferior capacity, 
to whose misleading influence Turkey owes 
a considerable part of her bankruptey. 

“In 1854,” says Lane Poole, the biographer 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe (Vol. II. p. 
453), “two great nations bound themselves 
together by a solemn treaty to withstand 
by force of arms the encroachments of 
Russia; in 1855 one of these great nations 
betrayed the other in presence of the enemy.” 

This interior view of the Crimean war 
accords with that which has been published 
in his wonderful autobiography (“My Life 
and Times,” pp. 406-409) by that statesman 
and missionary who now honors us by his 
presence on this platform, the veteran 
Cyrus Hamlin, one of the closest friends 
and coadjutors of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe in his gigantic plans of reform. The 
Turkish Empire, if she knew her best ben- 
efactors, would erect on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, statues to Cyrus Hamlin and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and the two 
might well be represented as Goethe and 
Schiller so often are, with clasped hands. 

In 1876, after two or three small and 
futile uprisings of Christians in Bulgaria 
had been suppressed, the Turkish inhabitants 
of Bulgaria rose against their unarmed 
neighbors, and were assisted by the notori- 
ous Bashi-Bazouks, or irregular troops. 
Fifty-eight villages were destroyed; 15,000 
men, women and children were slain. These 
Bulgarian atrocities awakened horror 
throughout Europe, especially in England. 
A conference was held at Constantinople, 
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which proposed to the Porte the organiza- 
tion of two autonomous provinces. The 
Porte refused to make concessions. Russia, 
in her capacity of guardian of Slavic races in 
Turkey, declared war in 1877. By the treaty 
of San Stephano, the victorious Russians 
proposed to constitute a Bulgarian state, on 
lines which were unsatisfactory to Austria 
and Britain. The Berlin Congress was 
called in 1878, and an autonomous, though 
tributary, Bulgaria was constituted north of 
the Balkans, and to Eastern Roumelia was 
granted administrative autonomy. By the 
Cyprus Convention, England accepted that 
island from the Sultan as one means of help- 
ing her to discharge the duty she undertook 
of overseeing the carrying out of internal 
reform for the protection of Christians in 
Turkey. The following is the text of the 
documents which show the duty of England 
in the present crisis: 


Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Art. LXI: ‘The sub_ 
lime Porte undertakes to carry out, without 
further delay, the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the provinces 
inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee 
their security against the Circassians and Kurds. 
It will periodically make known the steps taken 
to this effect to the Powers, who will superin- 
tend their application.”’ 

Anglo-Turkish Convention, 1878, Art. I: “If 
Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them, shall 
be retained by Russia, and if any attempt shall 
be made at any future time by Russia to take 
possession of any further territory of His Impe- 
rial Majesty, the Sultan, in Asia, as fixed by the 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, England engages to 
join His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, in 
defending them by force of arms. 

“In return, His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, 
promises to England to introduce necessary 
reforms, to be agreed upon later between the two 
Powers, into the government and for the proteec- 
tion of the Christians and other subjects of the 
Porte in these territories; and in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for execu- 
ting her engagement, His Imperial Majesty, the 
Sultan, further consents to assign the Island of 


Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England.” 

England retains Cyprus, but so far she 
has failed to carry out the reforms which 
the Berlin Treaty gives her power to secure 
in Asiatic Turkey. She accepts pay for an 
unperformed task. This is one of the deep- 
est and most treacherous parts of the 
Russian morass—the failure of England to 
carry out in good faith the famous engage- 
mentsm: ‘in the Sixty-first Article of the 
Treaty ot Berlin. The civilized world 
watches the conflict of interests, which 
makes England cautious about doing any- 
thing on which Russia could seize, to 
advance her approaches to Constantinople. 
The settlement of the Eastern question 
might provoke a great war, and so Lord 
Rosebery is not to be expected to act 
rashly in the defense of the rights guaran- 
teed to England by the Berlin Treaty. 
Other powers naturally wait for England’s 
leadership before interfering to promote 
internal reform in Turkey, and thus gov- 
ernmental action is delayed by the Russian 
morass. 


lil. 


What is the evil to be remedied? It is 
not simply one period of outrage, but a 
whole system of misrule, which has its 
chief root in Moslem hatred of Christians. 
Here is a book (holding up a copy of the 
Koran) which 200,000,000 of the human 
race never allow to lie on the ground or the 
floor in their presence, and never hold below 
the girdle. It is full of fulminations 
against infidels. Here are a few verbatim 
extracts from chapter second of the Koran, 
which has been called the wickedest book 
in the world: 


The punishment of those that oppose the will 
of God, that of his prophet, is to be slain, hanged, 
to have the right foot and left hand cut off and 
to be extirpated from the earth. 
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Marry wives that please you—one, two, three 
or four. Chastise them. 

God forgiveth sins to those that extirpate 
infidels. 

Exhort true believers to fight against infidels. 

Kill unbelievers; take them slaves, hold them 
prisoners; lie in ambush for them. 

Fight at all times against unbelievers. 

True believers will not excuse themselves from 
fighting or employing their wealth. 

Such as transgress the will of God and his 
prophet, shall be eternally damned. 

Believers shall dwell eternally in paradise, 
where flow many rivers, with women beautiful 
and lean. 

Infidels shall be fired into hell, and drink 
water full of corruption and blood. 

There is no contradiction in this book; it 
teacheth the right way. 

As for Jews and Christians, we have cast 
among them enmity and hatred, until the day 
of judgment. 


Do you say that this barbarism of the 
Koran has been measurably outgrown? 
Take, as unimpeachable evidence of the 
present Mohammedan spirit, the official 
prayer of Islam, which is used throughout 
Turkey, and daily repeated in the Cairo 
“Azhar” University by ten thousand 
Mohammedan students from all lands. The 
following translation is from the Arabic: 


“T seek refuge with Allah from Satan, the 
rejeem (the accursed). In the name of Allah 
the Compassionate, the Merciful! O Lord of all 
Creatures! O Allah! Destroy the infidels and 
polytheists, thine enemies, the enemies of the 
religion! O Allah! Make their children orphans, 
and defile their abodes, and cause their feet to 
slip; and give them, and their families, and their 
households, and their women, and their chil- 
dren, and their relatives by marriage, and their 
brothers, and their friends, and their posses- 
sions, and their race, and their wealth, and their 
lands, as booty to the Moslems, O Lord of all 
Creatures!” 


All who do not accept Mohammed are 
included among “the infidels” referred to in 
this prayer. (See article on “The Armenian 
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Crisis,’ Review of Reviews, American 
edition, January, 1895. Page 45.) 


RY. 


Turkish power has been frequently guilty 
of outrages that have astounded the civ- 
ilized world. In 1822, in a massacre at 
Chios, 25,000 Greeks were killed and 47,000 
sold into slavery by the Turks. In the 
Lebanon Mountains, in years not very 
remote, 10,000 were massacred by Turks, and 
of these victims 7,000 were Catholic Mar- 
onites. In Damascus a Mohammedan mob 
rose against the Christians, soon after the 
Lebanon massacres, and 3,000 were slain in 
three days. In Bulgaria, in 1876, occurred 
the atrocities which Mr. Gladstone’s classic 
eloquence has made famous, and by empha- 
sizing which he overthrew the British 
Cabinet and made himself Lord Beacons- 
field’s successor as Premier of England. 
The well-supported statement now comes 
from a score of quarters, that from 10,000 
to 16,000 Armenians have been slaughtered 
by the Turkish Kurds, and that the Sultan 
has decorated the chieftains among the 
murderers, 

Who are the Kurds? Rough mountai- 
neers, who pillage the plains. They call 
themselves “lords of the hills.” Saladin’s 
father was a Kurd. It was through the 
region of Armenia that Xenophon led the 
10,000 Greeks in the famous retreat 
described in the Anabasis. The mountain 
tribes have changed little since Xenophon 
described them, except by becoming fanat- 
ical Moslems. 

It is a disgrace to modern civilization 
that it is dangerous to give the names of 
informants as to the crimes of the Turks. 
Even on this side of the sea, a certain 
reticence is prudent, as to the names of 
missionaries and even consuls, under Amer- 
ican protection in Turkey, who send to us 
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detailed descriptions of Turkish outrages. 
I confess that in my own reading of daily 
journals I have skipped many, no doubt, 
authentic statements on this subject, sim- 
ply because no responsible names were 
connected with them. The astonishing 
document, however, published in the Herald, 
of this city, January 19th, although with- 
out names, I know to be made up from 
thoroughly authoritative testimony, some 
of it American and some British. I have 
myself seen the original letters containing 
the following terrible details: 

Robbery and the exaction of taxes have 
caused such an exodus that some villages 
in the country between Van and Erzroom 
are almost depopulated. 

The Governor-general had an interview 
with some of the chief men in Talvoorig, 
and asked them why they did not submit to 
the government and pay taxes. They 
replied that they could not pay taxes twice 
—to the Kurds and to the government. If 
the government would protect them, they 
would pay. 

Small companies of troops entered 
several villages, saying they had come to 
protect them as loyal subjects, and were 
quartered among the houses. In the night 
they rose and slew the sleeping villagers, 
man, woman and child. Those in other 
villages determined to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. 

And then began a campaign of butchery 
that lasted some twenty-three days, or 
roughly, from the middle of August to the 
middle of September. 

The Ferik Pasha, who came post haste 
from Erzingan, read the Sultan’s firman 
for extermination, and then hanging the 
document on his breast, exhorted the 
soldiers not to be found wanting in their 
duty. On the last day of August, the 
anniversary of the Sultan’s accession, the 


soldiers were especially urged to distinguish 
themselves, and it was the day of the great- 
est slaughter. 

No distinctions were made between per- 
sons or villages, as to whether they were 
loyal and had paid their taxes or not. The 
orders were to make a clean sweep. 

A priest and some leading men from one 
village went out to meet an officer, taking 
in their hands their tax receipts, declaring 
their loyalty, and begging for mercy; but 
the village was surrounded, and all human 
beings put to the bayonet. 

A large and strong man, the chief of one 
village, was captured by the Kurds, who 
tied him, threw him on the ground, and 
squatted about him, stabbing him to pieces. 

At Galogozan many young men were 
tied hand and foot, laid on the ground in a 
row, covered with brushwood, and burned 
alive. Others were seized and hacked to 
death piecemeal. 

At another village a priest and several 
leading men were captured and promised 
release if they would tell where others had 
fled, but after telling, all but the priest 
were killed. A chain was put around the 
priest’s neck and pulled from opposite sides 
till he was several times choked and revived, 
after which several bayonets were planted 
upright, and he raised in the air and let 
fall upon them. 

The men of one village, when fleeing, 
took the women and children, some 500 in 
number, and placed them in a sort of 
grotto, in aravine. After several days the 
soldiers found them and butchered those 
who had not died of hunger. 

People were crowded into houses, which 


were then set on fire. In one instance a 


little boy ran out from the flames, but was 
caught on a bayonet and thrown back. 
Children were frequently held by the hair 
and cut in two, or had their jaws torn apart. 
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Women with children were ripped open; 
older children were pulled apart by their 
legs. 

A soldier while in quarantine said he had 
killed five persons, and had killed fewer 
than anybody else. Another confided to 
one that he had killed a hundred. 

A soldier got angry while trading with 
an Armenian the other day, in the Bitlis 
market, and shouted out that the Kurds 
had slain a thousand, and would turn to 
those in this city next. 

It seems safe to say that forty villages 
were totally destroyed, and it is probable 
that 16,000 at least were killed. The lowest 
estimate is 10,000, and many put it much 
higher. This is allowing for more fugi- 
tives than it seems possible can have 
escaped. 

To cap the climax, the Governor-general, 
through imprisonment and intimidations of 
various kinds, has forced the chief men in 
all the provinces (the city of Bitlis alone 
excepted) to seal an address of gratitude to 
the Sultan, that the Governor has restored 
order in the vilayet. 

In one village some two hundred women 
were driven into a church, and by order of 
Turkish officials subjected by the fiendish 
soldiers to nameless outrage, worse than 
death. They were then butchered by the 
same soldiers, and there ran out at the 
church doors rills and rivulets and brooks 
of blood. [A woman’s voice in the 
audience, ‘ Where's God?” ] The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church, and 
we must not be so fastidious as to destroy 
the moral influence of these atrocities by 
refusing to look at them in detail. It is 
our duty to look at martyrs’ blood until it 
becomes seed. 

Mr. Gladstone, on his eighty-fifth birth- 
day, spoke a few words on these horrors, so 
scathing that the Turkish Sultan ordered 


the whole speech telegraphed to Constan- 
tinople, and has since, of course in vain, 
demanded that it should be disavowed by 
the English government. There has rarely 
or never occurred in the advanced years of 
any statesman of modern times a more 
significant scene than this one not far 
from the Welsh Mountains. A delegation 
of Armenians from Paris and London 
gathered to present to the Hawarden 
Church, of which one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sons is rector, a chalice as a memorial of the 
services of the father to the Armenian 
cause, and this is the more important part 
of the reply he made: 

“Do not let me be told that one nation 
has no authority over another. Every 
nation, and if need be, every human being, 
has authority on behalf of humanity and 
justice. There are principles common to 
mankind, and the violation of which may 
justly, at the proper time, open the mouths 
of the very humblest among us. .. . 
There is such a thing as the conscience 
of mankind at large, and the conscience is 
not limited even to Christendom. ‘ 

“What happened in Bulgaria? The 
Sultan and his government absolutely 
denied that anything wrong had been done. 
Their denial was shattered by the force 
of facts. It was thought an extrave 
agance at the time when I said, ‘It is 
time that the Turk and all his belongings 
should go out of Bulgaria, bag and 
baggage.’ They did go out of Bulgaria, 
and they went out of a good deal besides. 

The intelligence which reaches me 
tends strongly to aconclusion to the general 
effect that the outrages and the scenes and 
abominations of 1876 in Bulgaria have been 
repeated in 1894 in Armenia. . . . I 
hope it is not so, and I will hope to the 
last; but if it is so, it is time that one gen- 
eral shout of execration, not of men, but of 
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deeds; one general shout of execration 
directed against deeds of wickedness should 
rise from outraged humanity, and should 
force itself into the ears of the Sultan of 
Turkey, and should make him sensible, if 
anything can make him sensible, of the mad- 
ness of such a course. If these 
tales of murder, violation and outrage be 
true, then it will follow that they cannot 
be overlooked and they cannot be made 
light of. 

“T have lived to see the Empire of 
Turkey in Europe reduced to less than one 
half of what it was when I was born, and 
why? Simply because of its misdeeds—a 
great record written by the hand of 
Almighty God against injustice, against 
lust, against the most abominable cruelty. 
I hope and I feel sure, that the government 
of the Queen will do everything that can 
be done to pierce to the bottom of this 
mystery and to make the facts known to 
the world. If happily—I speak heping 
against hope—if the reports we have read 
are to be disproved, or to be mitigated, then 
let us thank God; but if, on the other hand, 
they be established, then I say it will more 
than ever stand before the world that there 
is no lesson, however severe, that can teach 
certain people the duty, the prudence, the 
necessity, of observing in some degree the 
laws of decency, and of humanity, and of 
justice, and that if allegations such as these 
are established, it will stand as if it were 
written with letters of iron on the records 
of the world that such a government as 
that which can countenance and cover the 
perpetration of such outrages is a disgrace 
in the first place to Mahomet, the prophet, 
whom it professes to follow; that it is 
a disgrace to civilization at large, and 
that it isa curse to mankind. Now, that is 
strong language. Strong language ought 
to be used when facts are strong, and ought 
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not to be used without strength of facts, 

As the evidence grows and the case 
darkens, my hopes dwindle and decline; and 
as long as I have a voice, I hope that voice 
upon occasions will be uttered on behalf of 
humanity and truth.’—London Times, 
December 31st. 

ve 

One possible solution of the Armenian 
problem is that Russia should absorb the 
province. England would object to this 
procedure, but it is doubtful if any other 
of the signatory powers of the Treaty of 
Berlin would risk a war to prevent such 
annexation. 

Another solution of the Armenian prob- 
lem would be the extension of a Protec- 
torate over Armenia like that which is 
extended over Bulgaria. The Berlin Treaty 
must be carried out in good faith by the 
signatory powers. Under this arrangement 
the Sultan would appoint the Governor of 
the province subject to the approval of the 
powers, and could not remove this sub- 
sidiary ruler without their consent. 

It is to be hoped that in time there will 
be a Christian population in the Danubian 
provinces and in Asia Minor strong enough 
to regenerate the vast region that Turkey 
now desecrates. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, as his biog- 
rapher tells us, “would have welcomed the 
formation of a Christian Empire in the 
place of Turkey, if he could have discovered 
any Eastern Christians fit to rule it. Fail- 
ing this, he believed that the supreme 
authority of the Sultan was essential to 
counteract the influence of Russia in the 
Christian provinces, and he hoped for a 
regenerate Turkey worthy to take a place 
among civilized nations.”—(S. Lane Poole’s 
Life of Stratford Canning, Vol. II., p. 462.) 
He was disappointed with the course of 
events in the later history of Turkey, and 
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so are we. No really civilized and great 
nation can be built on the corner-stone of 
the Koran. 

The best hope of Turkey is in Christian 
missions and colleges, and in reformed 
Christian provinces, for these are endeavor- 
ing to substitute in place of the treacherous 
foundations of Islam, the impregnable rock 
of the Holy Scriptures. Under adequate 
protection from the Great Powers, the 
Christian populations of Turkey would 
soon so far surpass the Mohammedan in 
thrift, intelligence and aspiration, that the 
empire might be regenerated by the oper- 
ation of the natural law of the survival of 
the fittest. 

When the Euphrates road to India is 
opened, new and great commercial and 
political interests will demand _ that 
Christians in Turkey shall be protected. 
All educational, philanthropic and religious 
interests already demand the same. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe’s charter of freedom, 
with enforcement from outside the Empire, 
would yet be the best practical measure for 
the preservation of Turkey from decay, 
misrule and barbarism. 


VII. 


Americans have large and imperiled 
interests and rights in Turkey, and in 
great public meetings in Boston, New 
York and Chicago have called for the 
execution of the Sixty-first Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin. There are more than 200 
adult American missionaries laboring in 
Asiatic Turkey, besides many other Amer- 
ican residents engaged in business. They 
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hold over two millions of American prop- 
erty. Many millions have been given by 
Americans for the support of benevolent 
and educational objects in Asia Minor, 
to say nothing of many millions more 
devoted to the spiritual and intellectual 
regeneration of European Turkey. 

Four things it is incumbent upon Amer- 
icans to do wholly apart from the question 
what European powers may undertake or 
accomplish: 

1. We must insist on our treaty rights, 
lift ourselves from the disgraceful position 
of being trampled on in Turkey while other 
nations are treated there with a large 
measure of respect, and make good our 
privileges under the most favored nation 
clause. 

2. We must have at Constantinople a 
minister and consul-general commanding 
the confidence of the enlightened public. 

3. We must have consuls in the interior 
of Asia Minor where no such officials are 
at present to be found, and where American 
property and lives are in peril. 

4, It is not improper to suggest that one 
of our war-ships should be sent to the 
Mediterranean, and this not to incite insur- 
rection, but to give emphasis to a firm 
policy in the assertion of our undoubted 
national rights. 


The resolutions proposed by ex-President 
Hamlin, and unanimously adopted by the 
audience, cover the same points with those 
proposed in New York by the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, and already published in OUR DAyY—THE 
ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, in the January number 
(page 11). 
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BISHOP HUNTINGTON ON THE CAUSES AND 
LOSSES OF STRIKES. 
HE primary preventive of strikes is 
definiteness and particularity in the 
original agreement or contract between the 
employer and the employed. The specifica- 
tions, without being exhaustive or very 
numerous, could easily be made to meet 
ordinary cases of difference and forestall a 
rupture. Whatever the expense in time or 
trouble, it would be far less than the 
damage of a break. It would be shared on 
both sides. It would, in a great number of 
instances, prevent the rising of dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of the workmen—dissatis- 
faction which, being fomented by sympathy 
and a brooding sense of injury, leads on to 
open agitation. 

Inasmuch as disagreements may arise 
which cannot be decided by the terms of 
the contract, expediency requires, in the 
second place, a board of conciliation, which 
would, of course, be also a board of arbitra- 
tion. The contract should include a prom- 
ise by both parties to abide by the award of 
the board. Both parties are, of course, 
equally bound, whether either party is 
composed of one person or ten or a thou- 
sand. 

No strike can be justified on the ground 
of reduced wages, where it can be proved by 
the board of arbitration or otherwise that 
the market value of the product of the 
industry is insufficient to sustain wages at 
the regular rate. Theemployer must show 
his books; the workman, what it costs him 
to live. 

Serious and needless losses are suffered 
among workmen and their families by 
haste, indiscretion and assumption in incit- 
ing and ordering strikes where they are not 
warranted by sufficient cause. If organiza- 
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tions are needed to prevent this mischief, 
organization becomes an imperative duty, 
No rash indignation, no appeals to pride or 
class spirit, no false loyalty to an irrespon- 
sible society, will excuse a wanton waste of 
time and family comfort. Working-men 
lose by it not only what they cannot afford 
to lose in their own welfare; they lose the 
respect and sympathy of the wiser part of 
the community standing ready to befriend 
them. Experience will satisfy them that a 
rash and causeless strike is a wicked cruelty 
—cruelty that must some time be checked 
by the lessons of suffering and by common 
sense. 

A system in which men and women of 
the wage-earning class are subjected to the 
control and caprice of their paymasters is 
not one that consistent Americans or 
intelligent Christians can contemplate with 
complacency or can encourage. 

There are mines now worked in this 
country where the workers are brought 
into a condition of cruel serfdom to the 
owners. Among other despotic hardships, 
workmen and their families, enticed by the 
prospect of permanent employment, have 
bought houses on the lots of the owners 
under mortgage and made partial payments. 
Finding their privations increasing, driven 
well-nigh to starvation, they are held fast to 
the spot. They strike; the strike enrages 
the owners. One extortionate demand 
follows another. Respectful committees 
are refused a hearing. Kemonstrances are 
received with scoffs. A superintendent is 
appointed who does his inhuman task with 
the relish of a barbarous headsman. The 
necessaries of life must be purchased at the 
“company store,” selling at an arbitrary 
profit. Knights of Labor are picked out 
for special oppression, or turned out. 
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Promises made by the company are unscru- 
pulously broken. Excuses are invented 
for grinding and subduing the restless 
laborer. Just payments of wages are kept 
back. Charges above the market price are 
made on coal. The bitterest antipathy is 
shown to Roman Catholics. Indignities 
are added to frauds, and insults to barbar- 
ities. Yet luxurious capitalists, with every 
comfort supplied, want as unknown to them 
as pity, men and women housed and clothed 
and fed to abundance by riches that they 
have never earned, sneer, sometimes not 
without curses, at “those common working 
people,” their emaciated and pale brothers 
and sisters in the one family of God. Some 
of them are professors of the religion of the 
Carpenter of Galilee, the Savior of the world, 
the Lord of our race, who never pronounced 
a malediction on the poor or a blessing on 
the rich. 

Good breeding at least will remember 
that in almost all cases there are advantages 
on the side of the employer. The men and 
women employed are apt to be closely 
pressed, living near to the edge of destitu- 
tion. They cannot live long without work; 
their circumstances are narrow, their pros- 
pects are uncertain, their children perhaps 
are in danger of physical or mental starva- 
tion; they cannot pick and choose between 
situations; they must take what comes. 
The owners of the corporations can better 
afford to lose or be hindered than the opera- 
tives. A humane person having wealth or 
making money fast will be moved to gener- 
ous allowances by contrasting in detail the 
appointments of his house, the resources of 
his taste, the safeguards of his family, with 
the bare surroundings and bleak outlook of 
most of those whose wages he makes as 
small as he can. 

On the other hand, the disabilities of 
ignorance are becoming less and less. Not 
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a few of the “hands” in the shops would be 
found, on a competitive examination, to 
have learned in their odd bits of time a 
knowledge of things desirable to be known 
quite equal in accuracy and extent to that 
of their employers, once called their “mas- 
ters.” Indeed, it isthis very quickening and 
spread of intelligence which intensifies the 
suffering and deepens the tragic problem of 
the laborer’s condition. We are told con- 
tinually that the toilsmen are as well off as 
their predecessors in thesame grade. They 
might be as well off but for their brains, 
books, newspapers, reading and debating 
clubs, the general store of knowledge and 
awakening of ideas in civilized nations. 
They are finding out what they have lost, 
what they expect to have that they have 
not, what their fair share is in the fruits of 
their labor. Factory hands, workers in 
mines, mechanics, seamstresses, are not to 
blame for living in the nineteenth century. 
Their repressed aspirations are born of the 
very social state which our enterprise, 
Declaration of Independence and _ public 
schools have brought about. You cannot 
boast of the diffusion of light and scold at 
men for opening their eyes in the same 
breath. The whole nature is degraded and 
belittled if we forget that the worst evil 
among the poor is not their poverty, as the 
best good among the rich is not their riches. 
It is high time for the church to preach and 
mankind to believe that a heavenly order of 
society is not to be postponed to a future 
world, but is to be set up here on earth, in 
that faith which proclaims, “One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
—The Independent. 
THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. 

The encyclical of Leo XIII. addressed to 
the archbishops and bishops of the United 
States is, on many accounts, an interesting 
document. Its spirit is commendable, its 
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tone is conciliatory. It differs so widely 
from many other papal documents that one 
is almost inclined to ask, “Is the Church 
of Rome about toreform?” Here and there, 
in this encyclical, the Pope teaches sound 
doctrine, and also gives to his disciples 
some excellent advice. His advice to those 
whom he calls the “working classes” is 
good and timely. He “bids Catholics to 
labor for the tranquility of the common- 
wealth; and for this purpose, to obey the 
laws, abhor violence and seek no more than 
equity and justice permit.” 

It is evident from this encyclical that the 
Church of Rome has undergone a marvelous 
change in its attitude toward scientific 
studies. The difference between Paul V. 
and Leo XIII. is immense. Paul V. con- 
demned the scientific truths which Galileo 
learned and taught. Leo XIII. is heartily 
in favor of scientific study. He declares 
that “an education cannot be deemed com- 
plete which takes no notice of modern 
sciences.” He urges the students of his 
fold to study science with all diligence. 
He tells them that they should “zealously 
train their minds to the discovery of truth, 
and the investigation, as far as possible, of 
the entire domain of nature.” On the 
subject of education Leo XIII. is a vast 
improvement upon either Paul V. or Leo X. 

That part of the encyclical in which the 
Pope lays down the law to his bishops, and 
in which he defines their authority, is of 
interest to Americans chiefly because of 
some recent and rather bitter dissensions 
among the Romish hierarchy. The bishops 
are plainly told that their quarrels must 
cease. No one of them will be allowed to 
“impede another in matters of government;” 
no one of them will be allowed to “pry into 
the counsels and conduct of another;” and 
he distinctly tells them that their “‘disagree- 
ments” must be “eradicated,” and “mutual 
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esteem maintained.” It was to secure this 
result, as well as for other reasons, that the 
Pope decided to establish what he calls “an 
American legation.” And the bishops are 
told that their “suspicion” touching the 
“apostolic legate” is utterly “unjust and 
baseless.” He informs them that the 
legate is his personal representative; that 
it is his “office and function” to carry out 
the will of his master; and that “his 
authority will possess no slight weight for 
preserving in the multitude a submissive 
spirit.” 

It is interesting to notice how the Pope 
mingles together his praises and his crit- 
icisms of our institutions. He has a word 
of praise for our national constitution as 
well as for our tribunals and our laws, but 
itis easy to see that he regards them all as 
seriously defective. They cannot be perfect, 
in his eyes, as long as there is not a union 
between church and state. It is instructive 
to read what he has to say upon this subject. 
He says: “It would be very erroneous” to 
regard the position of the church in Amer- 
ica as “the type of the most desirable status 
of the church.” His reason is, because, in 
America, the state and church are “dis- 
severed and divorced.” He expresses his 
ideas still more plainly when he declares 
that his church “would bring forth more 
abundant fruits, if in addition to liberty, 
she enjoyed the favor of the laws, and the 
patronage of the public authority.” Pre- 
cisely so. There is no longer any doubt 
about it. This is the goal of his ambition. 
He is not satisfied that his church should 
stand upon an equal footing with all other 
churches. “In addition to liberty,” he 
wants his church to be favored with special 
legislation, and with governmental patron- 
age. In view of this plain language, it is 


now in order for those members of the 
Romish hierarchy who recently. published 
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elaborate denials of this doctrine, to recant 
their hasty utterances; and now that the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church, 
touching this question, has been plainly 
stated by its highest authority, it is evident 
that “Societies for the Preservation of 
American Institutions” have not been 
organized a day too soon. It is further 
evident that the protection of these institu- 
tions will require persistent care and sleep- 
less vigilance. 

The Pope's solicitude for the salvation of 
Protestants is quite touching; but without 
questioning his sincerity, he ought to know 
that he must cease to be Pope, and that his 
church must cease to be Romish, before any 
plea from that quarter, however tender, will 
have any weight with Protestant Christen- 
dom. Still, taken as a whole, the latest 
encyclical of Leo XIII. is his best. It is 
irenic. It is politic. Its full meaning, 
however, does not lie upon its surface. 
Some of its assertions, as well as some of 
its assumptions, are strange enough in the 
light of history and of reason. What its 
effect will be in this country, time will tell. 
If it should be the occasion of stirring up 
the churches of the Reformation to put 
forth renewed zeal for the spread of the 
gospel of Christ, and for the maintenance 
of our God-given inheritance, it will have 
served a good purpose.—New York Observer. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT ON INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOT- 

BALL. 

President Eliot’s characterization of inter- 
collegiate foot-ball, in his annual report, is 
the utterance of a man who refuses to 
surrender either his reason or his responsi- 
bility to a popular and passing craze. Out 
of the mouths of the apologists for the 
game, hecondemnsit. They would restrain 
on the day of the great match the brute 
instincts which they have been sedulously 
cultivating through three months of train- 
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ing, by “employing more men to watch the 
players,” so as to prevent foul and vicious 
playing. What sane man can dispute 
President Eliot’s conclusion, that ‘a game 
which needs to be so watched is not fit for 
genuine sportsmen?” Nor will it be any 
easier for men whose livelihood or fame or 
animal gratifications do not depend upon 
the game, to disagree with his verdict that 
it is “unfit for college use.” In this he 
speaks as the educator, mindful of his duty 
to the young men under his care and to 
their parents; farther on he speaks as an 
American citizen who would not see the 
intellectual and moral standards of his 
countrymen turned topsyturvy. The 
justice and the pungency of the following 
sentences it would be hard to 
mate: 


overesti- 


“It should be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that the players themselves have little 
real responsibility for the evils of the game. 
They are swayed by a tyrannical public 
opinion— partly ignorant and partly barbar- 
ous—to the formation of which graduates 
and undergraduates, fathers, mothers and 
sisters, leaders of society, and the veriest 
gamblers and rowdies all contribute. The 
state of mind of the spectators at a hard- 
fought foot-ball match at Springfield, New 
York or Philadelphia cannot but suggest 
the query how far these assemblages differ 
at heart from the throngs which enjoy the 
prize-fight,cock-fight or bull-fight, or which 
in other centuries delighted in the sports of 
the Roman arena.” —The Nation. 

TOLSTOI ON HAPPINESS. 

Count Tolstoi has lately been at the pains 
to write to The Chronicle, London, a letter 
disclaiming the name of Anarchist, by 
which that journal had described him, and 
stating his true position as that of one 
who ignores government rather than seeks 
to abolish it. The editor rejoins that the 
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disclaimer is of no avail in face of the fact 
that the Count uses his pen to vigorously 
assault the existing order, instead of con- 
fining himself to the contemplation of 
things spiritual. The latest of these 
assaults is an article on “Happiness,” con- 
tributed by Count Tolstoi to the Revue 
Encyclopedique, Paris, which begins as fol- 
lows: 

“Christ reveals to us the truth. If the 
truth exists theoretically,it must exist prac- 
tically. If life in God is happy and true; 
it must be so when applied to real life, for 
either real life is adaptable to the doctrine 
of Christ, or the doctrine of Christ is false- 

“Christ calls us from darkness to light» 
not from light to darkness. He pities men 
and treats them as lost sheep. To attract 
them He promises them a good shepherd 
and rich pasturage. Moreover, He warns 
His disciples that they will suffer for His 
doctrine, and He adjures them to be immov- 
able. But He does not say that in follow- 
ing Him they will suffer more than in 
following the world. He says that the 
morals of men make them unhappy, and 
that His disciples will find happiness. 

“It is very certain that this is Christ's 
teaching; the precision of His words, the 
general import of His doctrine, His life, 
and that of His disciples, are so many 
proofs of this. 

“It is easy to see that the disciples of 
Christ would be more happy than the men 
who share the morals of the world; the 
former, doing good, provoke no hatred; 
they are exposed only to the persecutions 
of the wicked. But to the partisans of the 
world the law of life is the law of struggle, 
and they devour each other. On the other 
hand, human trials are the same for all. 
But whereas the disciples of Christ endure 
them with calmness and judge them neces- 
sary, the disciples of the world rebel with 
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all their might and do not know why they 
suffer. 

‘Let each individual call up the painful 
moments of his life; let him remember his 
physical and moral sufferings; and let him 
ask himself in the name of what principles 
he has endured so many evils, in the 
spirit of Christ or in that of the world? 
Let any sincere man review the course 
of his existence; he will see that never has 
he suffered for having followed the doctrine 
of Christ, but that most of the misfortunes 
of his life arose from the fact that, resisting 
his conscience, he has followed the morals 
of the world. 

“In my life—a happy one from the 
world’s standpoint—the amount of suffer- 
ing that I have endured for the world would 
suffice to make a martyr for Christ. All 
the vices that have stained my life, begin- 
ning with the drunkenness and debauchery 
of my student days and ending with the 
ariels, diseases, and the abnormal and pain- 
ful conditions in which I struggle, all 
these constitute a martyrdom offered as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of the world. 

“And I speak only of my own personal 
life—an exceptionally fortunate one in the 
world’s view. How many victims of the 
world there are whose sufferings I cannot 
imagine! 

‘We are persuaded that the misfortunes 
of which we are the cause are the normal 
conditions of life. Consequently, we cannot 
understand that Christ tells us to free our- 
selves from evil and live happy. 

“Go through a crowd of people—prefer- 
ably of city people—examine these tired, 
anxious, wasted faces; remember your life 
and the lives of the men whom you have 
known intimately; recall the violent deaths, 
the suicides, of which you have heard, 
and ask yourself the reason of all this 
death, suffering and despair. And you will 
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see, however strange it may appear, that 
the cause of nine tenths of human suffer- 
ing is the present life of the world, that 
this suffering is useless, that it could be 
avoided, and that the majority of men are 
martyrs to worldly ideas. 

“Recently, on a rainy autumn Sunday, I 
crossed the market near the tower of 
Soukharev in a street-car. For a third of 
a mile the car made its way through a 
dense crowd that closed in again behind us. 
From morning till evening these thousands 
of men, most of them hungry and in rags, 
jostle each other in the mud, dispute, 
deceive and hate each other. The same 
thing goes on in all the markets of Moscow 
and other cities. These men will pass their 
evenings in the wine-shops, and afterward 
will seek their holes and corners. Sunday 
is their best day. Monday they begin 
again their accursed existence. 

“Think of the existence of these men, of 
the situation which they abandon and of 
that which they choose. Consider the labor 
to which they give themselves, and you 
will see that they are martyrs! 

“All have left their fields, their houses, 
their fathers and brothers, often their 
wives and children. They have renounced 
everything and come to the city in order to 
acquire that which the world considers 
necessary. All of them are there, from the 
operative, the coachman, the seamstress 
and the prostitute, to the wealthy merchant, 
the office-holder, and the wives of all of 
them, to say nothing of the tens of 
thousands of unfortunates who have lost 
everything and live on scraps and brandy 
in the free lodging-houses. 

“Go through this crowd; watch poor and 
rich alike; look for a man who says that he 
is satisfied and believes that he possesses 
what the world deems necessary; you will 
not find one in a thousand.” 
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After briefly describing this constant 
struggle of each to increase his possessions, 
Tolstoi inquires if this can be a happy life, 
and contrasts it with what he calls “the 
first conditions of happiness, those which 
no one would venture to dispute.” 

“One of the first conditions, admitted by 
all, is the integrity of the bond that con- 
nects man with nature—that is, sunlight, 
free air, fields, plants, animals. Every- 
where and always men have considered it a 
misfortune to be deprived of these things. 
It is this deprivation which the prisoner 
feels most keenly. 

“See now the existence of the men who 
live according to the world’s rules. The 
higher their position in the world, the 
more they are deprived of this condition of 
happiness. Most of them—almost 
all the women—attain old age without 
having seen the dawn, the fields and the 
forests more than once or twice in their 
lives, except through a car window; without 
ever having planted a seed, or raised a eow 
or a horse or a hen, without even knowing 
how animals are born, grow and _ live. 

. Wherever they go, they are deprived 
of this happiness of nature, just as the 
prisoners are. And as the prisoners console 
themselves with the sight of the grass 
growing in the prison-yard, and the furtive 
passage of a spider or a little mouse, so 
these men console themselves with the 
enjoyment of sickly hothouse plants and 
the society of a parrot, a little dog or a 
monkey, and even these are reared and 
fed by mercenaries. 

“Another condition of happiness is labor; 
labor performed voluntarily; labor in har- 
mony with one’s tastes; physical labor, 
which gives appetite and deep and restful 
sleep. Now, the more enviable a man’s 
situation in the world’s eyes, the more 
foreign it is to this second condition of 
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All the fortunate of earth— 
the office-holders and the rich—are deprived 
of all physical labor. They struggle, but 
in vain, against the diseases which are the 
result of this deprivation, and against the 
ennui which preys upon them. I say that 
their struggle is vain, for labor is healthy 
only when it is necessary. Men of the 
world perform labor which they hate, 
such as that of bankers, lawyers, ete. I 
say that they hate it, because never have 
I found a man among them all who felt a 
pleasure in his work equal to that enjoyed 
by the janitor when cleaning his sidewalk 
of snow. All these fortunate people, who 
are either deprived of labor or forced to 
perform labor which they detest, are 
precisely in the situation of convicts. 

“The family is the third indispensable 
condition of happiness. Again, the higher 
a man has risen in the world, the less he 
knows of this happiness. Most men of the 
world are adulterers, who knowingly and 
wilfully reject the joys of the fireside. 
They deprive themselves of the joy of living 
with their children; for their principles 
tell them to confide them to others. The 
children, from their youth, are as unhappy 
as their fathers, and cherish for them no 
feeling save a desire for their death in order 
to enjoy their property. It is astonishing 
to hear parents justify themselves by the 
following reasoning: ‘I need nothing, life 
is a burden to me, but I live and act for my 
children.’ That is to say: ‘I know by my 
own experience that our life is unhappy; 
consequently, [ bring up my children to be 
as unhappy as I am. For love of them I 
bring them to cities physically and morally 
infected; I intrust them to the hands of 
foreigners who have an eye to their own 
interests in the education which they give 
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them; and I conscientiously corrupt my 
children morally and intellectually.’ 
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“The fourth condition of happiness is in 
free and kindly commerce with all men. 
But here again the men of the world are 
deprived of this essential condition of 
happiness. The higher one rises, the nar- 
rower is the circle of one’s relations, 
whereas to the peasant and his wife entire 
humanity is accessible. 

“Finally, a fifth condition of happiness 
is health, and death unaccompanied by 
suffering. Here again we find no happiness 
in the world’s higher spheres. Take, on 
the one hand, a man of average wealth and 
his wife; on the other, an average peasant 
and his wife. Compare their lives, and you 
will see that, in spite of the privations and 
excessive toil endured by the peasant, the 
health of men and women is inversely 
proportional to the height of their rank in 
the social scale. In the upper classes a 
man so healthy that he does not need to 
seek the periodical. Summer cure is as 
great a rarity as an invalid among the 
working-men. All these fortunate 
people are bald and toothless at an age 
when the peasant is at the height of his 
power. All suffer from diseases of the 
nerves, of the stomach, and of other organs 
damaged by drunkenness, debauchery and 
medical treatment. Those who do not die 
young spend half their lives in injecting 
morphine into their systems; they become 
pitiable cripples, incapable of enjoyment, 
and live as parasites like those ants that are 
fed by their slaves. See how they die; this 
one blows his brains out, that one succumbs 
to unmentionable diseases. One after 
another, all perish victims to the life that 
prevails in the world. And crowds of men 
follow them, seeking, like the martyrs, 
suffering and annihilation. 

“Entire existences throw themselves 
under the car of Moloch; the car passes 
over and crushes them, and fresh victims 
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take their places beneath the wheels, with 
curses on their lips! , 

“But formerly, it is answered, there were 
martyrs to the doctrine of Christ. The 
fact is exceptional. In 1,800 years, 380,000 
people suffered voluntary or involuntary 
martyrdom in the cause of Christ. Count 
now the martyrs to the world. You will 
see that for one martyr to Christ there are 
a thousand martyrs to the world—martyrs 
whose sufferings have been a hundred times 
more cruel. In the wars of the present cen- 
tury alone, 30,000,000 men have been killed- 

“Now, these were all martyrs to the 
world, for if humanity were to follow the 
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teaching of Christ, men would not kill each 
other. When man shall have ceased to 
believe in those ideas of the world which 
impose upon him the use of needless 
feathers, watch-chains and drawing-rooms; 
when he shall be persuaded of the necessity 
of avoiding the stupidities which the world 
exacts, he will no longer know suffering, 
or constant anxiety, or labor that brings no 
rest and has no object. He will no longer 
deprive himself of nature, of that labor 
which is to his liking, of his family, of his 
health; he will no longer die a degrading or 
a painful death.”— Translated and condensed 
Sor The Literary Digest. 
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THE NEW PULPIT. 
North American Review: February. 


EV.H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., contributes 

a very forcible article on “The New 

Pulpit” to the February number of the 
North American Review. 

“Does it exist? 

“It is always best to declare, concerning 
anything desirable, that it already exists. 
As prophecy often brings its own fulfil- 
ment, so assertion will often create a fact. 
The man who believes in the mind cure 
and denies pain is not unfrequently 
rewarded. 

“Now, we want a New Pulpit; the laity 
intends to get a New Pulpit, and what is 
more, a New Pulpit is on its way. 

“The Early Christian Pulpit of Clement, 
Polyearp and Ignatius was kept alive with 
the personal recollections of Jesus Christ. 
‘I,’ as Polycarp used to say, ‘who have seen 
the Apostles.’ 

“The Medieval Pulpit lived on church 
ceremonials and the lives of the saints; the 


Reformation Pulpit lived on the Bible, 
chiefly seen through the eyes of Luther. 
But what does the Modern Pulpit live 
upon? Doctrinally, on the dried pippins 
of the past! It has nothing distinctive. 
Its methods are a mixture. “The mixture 
as before.’ a 

“It may be asked what I mean by the 
New Pulpit. 

“A pulpit in touch with the life of the 
period. A pulpit up to date; interested in 
what is interesting; capable of refocusing 
religion; quick to note when a phrase is 
outworn; resolved to find why clever men 
won't listen to sermons; convinced that 
every pursuit, occupation, discovery and 
faculty of man should have a moral thrust 
and prepared to give it. A pulpit of this 
kind has little to fear, but something to 
learn, from The press 
can never be the preacher's master, but it 


leading articles. 
may and should be his indicator; let him 
keep his finger upon its pulse if he would 
play upon the hearts of his people. . . . 
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“A great deal of superannuated nonsense 
is talked about preaching the gospel. There 
is no age which does not find fault with 
the past age; there is no sect which does 
not find fault with every other sect, for not 
preaching the gospel; and I never yet knew 
an able minister who could fill his church, 
who was not denounced by the ass across 
the way whose church was empty, for not 
preaching the gospel. 

“There is only one way of preaching the 
gospel as Christ preached it, and that is to 
make teaching cling close to, deal with, 
and control current life. 

“The relations between a clever swindler 
and his employer, a woman plying her 
broom diligently, a clamorous widow worry- 
ing a police magistrate, the children in the 
street playing their vulgar little games and 
singing their vulgar little songs, the pro- 
cesses of digestion, the weather (that inex- 
haustible and invariably interesting topic), 
the occupations of Hodge, the secrets of 
fishing, the art of making bread or bottling 
wine—these were the topics of the Divine 
Preacher. 

“The religious world of the period thought 
them very much beneath the dignity of the 
pulpit, but the hungry sheep who looked 
up and wanted to be fed were ‘very attentive 
to hear’ about all this. It was indeed a 
New Pulpit, with not much about Moses 
or the prophets left in it; the old Shibbo- 
leths were quietly dropped out. This seemed 
to please the people mightily, but it dis- 
gusted the accredited teachers who dealt 
with nothing but texts and eternal expla- 
nations of texts, all the time neglecting 
‘weightier matters.’ As Lord Brougham 
said of the schoolmasters of his period, 
‘They were failures themselves, and they 
taught failures.’ 

“Again, the New Pulpit has its work cut 
out for it if it will enter the lists with 
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journalism. Every day disputable articles, 
and articles dangerous to morality, or 
requiring ethical reply, or indicating new 
currents of moral or religious life, pass 
unnoticed and unpreached on, greatly to 
the detriment of the pew and the impover- 
ishment of the pulpit. But it is just the 
thoughts and discussions of the week- 
day that cry aloud for some Sunday com- 
ment. 

“Can't the clergy point out the moral 
thrust of this or that cause celebre—the 
iniquity of this suppressio veri—the immor- 
ality of this or that political dodge or 
double shuffle—the unjustifiable charac- 
ter of such and such filthy report, or 
dubious paragraph, or semi-libelous class 
of statement, which is not intended even 
to convey information—only to sell an 
edition ? 

“T venture to say that Jesus would not 
have allowed these things to pass unchal- 
lenged in the streets and offices of Jeru- 
salém. 

“Tf only the preacher knew it, the whole 
world belongs to him. The time is past 
when he need knot his discourse with texts. 
If he leaves a few out no one will miss 
them any more than Bible readers notice 
the entire omission of the word ‘God’ in 
the book of Esther. 

“If, for a little while only, the pulpiteer 
would cease to drag about the familiar dog- 
mas, shout the old watchwords, demolish the 
poor man of straw and pound the infidel, 
people would be so grateful; and even the 
infidel, who is often only the truth-seeker 
in disguise, might come to church. What 
we now want in the pulpit is freedom, 
range, sincerity and common sense—the 
spirit of a thousand texts, without the 
recitation and set explanation of one—the 
divine life not copied by, but applied to and 
absorbed into the Nineteenth Century.” 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
Eclectic: January. 

One of the very interesting articles in the 
January number of the Eclectic Magazine is 
“Christian Socialism,” by the Duke of 
Argyle. 

The writer begins his article by referring 
to an address which had been sent to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This document 
dwelt at considerable length on the attitude 
of the Christian Church toward social 
legislation. 

“The tone of the address was admonitory. 
It was a voice of warning, and, by implica- 
tion, of remonstrance. It implied that the 
clergy are or have been generally cold or 
averse to the cause of beneficent political 
reforms. ‘It is difficult enough,’ said the 
curious document, ‘for the clergy to convince 
the working people that the name of Christ 
has any meaning or message to them in 
their needs and in their hopes.’” It seems 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury took no 
further notice of this than to mention good- 
naturedly in the course of an after-dinner 
speech ‘that a number of reverend gentle- 
men, of whom he found on inquiry that the 
greater majority had been admitted to 
ordination very recently indeed,’ had 
tendered advice to the fathers of the English 
Church. 

“But,” says the writer, “it is none the 
less true that the boys of to-day will be the 
men of the coming generation; and even if 
the weight they carry now be no greater 
than that of straws, the drift they indicate 
may well demand attention. Still more 
may this attention be due if the youths in 
question are really themselves earnest 
workers in their calling among the poor, and 
if some of them at least are obviously gifted 
with ability as well as zeal. For much as 
we may all dislike political sermons, even 
when we agree with the preacher—odious 
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to all educated layman as the least flavor of 
the platform is when detected in the utter- 
ances of the pulpit—we dare not, and we 
cannot, say that religion has nothing to do 
with politics. It is only a degraded concep- 
tion of both—too often, indeed, justified by 
what we see around us—--that can account 
for such a doctrine. We think of party 
and of party leaders as the type of polities. 
We think of wrangling ecclesiastics as the 
type of religion. But even if fora moment 
we allow ourselves to think that the 
religious beliefs of men have little or no 
influence on their secular condition, we are 
as ignorant of the past as we must be 
unobservant of the present. We all know, 
or have the means of knowing, what the 
secular condition of the world was when 
Christ came. What it would have been 
now if He had never come it is impossible 
to conceive. 

“It has been well said by a modern 
philosopher that the whole system of 
human society rests on a few funda- 
mental conceptions and a few accepted 
beliefs. And this is exactly what Chris- 
tianity supplied to a world which had come 
to believe in nothing. Without condescend- 
ing to take the least notice of anything 
which could be connected with the politics 
of its own early days—without breathing 
one word which can be construed as taking 
any side in the great secular contests of 
men, whether then or since, it did, never- 
theless, bring in and establish a few funda- 
mental conceptions and beliefs which have 
transformed the world. Both the 
Old and the New Testaments literally teem 
with passages which enforce and glorify 
the duty, not only of encouraging a 
compassionate spirit toward the poor, but 
of making that spirit our guide in a life of 
activity and work. but there is one thing 
which Christianity has never done. It has 
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enforced by precept, by benediction, by 
parable, and above all, by one great Type 
of Character and of Conduct, the perpetual 
duty of “doing good.” But in guiding the 
conscience and stimulating the will it has 
never tried to suppress or to supersede the 
reason. 

“To do good is one thing; to decide 
and know what it is good to do is quite 
another thing. Indiscriminate almsgiving, 
for example, has often been the easy, but 
the crude and rude, interpretation of the 
injunctions of Christian charity. Yet 
surely among the most precious of things 
which we have to give is the great gift of 
thought. ‘Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor,’ are the pregnant words of the 
Psalmist. But the word ‘consider’ is a 
powerful and, indeed, an all-embracing 
word. 

“The devotion of every faculty of our 
minds to the detection of the causes which 
lead to poverty and distress would be no 
more than this one Beatitude demands. 
I know of no text from the Old Testament 
of the New which limits our freedom in 
this vast and various inquiry. The clergy 
have centainly no monopoly in conducting 
it, and they may even have some special 
professional tendencies which conduce to 
error. Dealing as they do directly with 
the human will, and assuming, as they have 
the right to do, the freedom of its action, 
they are professionally indisposed to 
appreciate the many conditions which limit 
and control it. The idea of its being 
subject to natural laws, just as much as 
matter, is an idea foreign to their concep- 
tions. That estimate of all natural laws 
which ranks them as divine is not generally 
familiar to theologians. And this, for the 
most part, is the cause of the antipathy 
which we see so commonly exhibited by 
the new school to the science of political 
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economy. I say for the most part, because 
some revolt against that science may be as 
legitimate and well directed as a like revolt 
against the physical sciences when the 
teachers of them either transcend, as they 
continually do, the province of their inquiry, 
or, as also often happens, mistake and 
misinterpret the laws which it is their duty 
to understand. I can recollect at 
least one instance in which a Christian 
minister, who was pre-eminent among the 
teachers of the Christian faith, was also as 
earnest a student and as eloquent a teacher 
of economic science. And it is a curious 
and memorable fact that, wielding as he 
did the powers of a splendid intellect, he 
was led to conclusions on one far-reaching 
economic and political question which are 
thoroughly antagonistic to the tendencies 
of the newer schools of ‘Christian Social- 
ism.’ 

“That minister was the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, and that question was the best 
system of dealing with the poor. With 
all the intensity and devotion of a very 
intense and devoted mind he obeyed the 
call of the Psalmist in ‘considering’ the 
poor; and the result of his consideration 
was this: That the relief of, and the care 
for, unavoidable poverty was the special 
duty and function of the Christian Church 
in its fullest and highest organization of 
combined laity and clergy. He held that 
any state provision for the poor out of 
public funds, levied by compulsory taxation, 
must always do infinitely more harm than 
good. He was not content with holding 
this view in theory. He undertook to show 
how it could be worked out in practice in 
one of the parishes of the great city of 
Glasgow, with a population of more than 
10,000 souls. He desired to show that the 
Christian Church, if it only knew how to 
direct and marshal its spiritual forces in 
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facing and dealing with the causes of secular 
suffering and distress, could be, and would 
be, the greatest and the best of all agencies 
in the world. And he did show it. In the 
experiment he undertook he succeeded 
triumphantly. His opponents did not and 
could not deny his wonderful success. 

“There is no application of Christian 
doctrine to the conduct of life which would 
effect a greater revolution than the thorough 
acceptance and practice of the compre- 
hensive precept set forth in the following 
utterances: ‘Whatsoever things are true; 
whatsoever things are honest; whatsoever 
things are just; whatsoever things are pure; 
whatsoever things are lovely; whatsoever 
things are of good report; think on these 
things.’ It is this precept which is needed 
above all things in politics—never so much 
as now. There are thousands of men who 
take an active part in political contention 
who have no sense at all of what loyalty to 
intellectual truth demands. They would 
not perhaps on any account tell a falsehood 
on a matter of fact. But in matters of 
conduct and policy—if they see that it 
suits some party purpose—they will use 
numberless arguments which they know to 
be fallacious without the smallest scruple. 
It would be well if we could all remember 
that this is not only lying, but lying in its 
most mischievous form, A lie in some 
matter of fact is soon detected; but a lie 
in reasoning may last, and does continually 
last, for generations, and may pervert and 
poison the action of men for an indefinite 
period of time.” 

One obvious cause, according to the 
writer, why there is apparently such wide 
space between political and religious life 
is the fact that politics, as its name imports, 
concerns itself only with the conduct of 
men herded together in aggregate societies, 
while Christianity addresses itself more to 
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the conduct of the individual man in the 
exercise of his personal mind, his conscience 
and his will. Christianity, therefore, can 
well afford to be silent on a thousand 
regulations of public policy, if it is able 
to assert its dominion over the conduct and 
character of the individual, who is a part 
of the state. “For example, there is not a 
word in the New Testament directly 
denouncing slavery; but none the less the 
New Testament has withered it away.” 

In the same way, tyranny in all its forms 
is condemned, and is bound to pass away 
before the ever widening influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

“The teaching of Christianity is that the 
cultivation to the very utmost of all these 
personal gifts is the first duty of every 
man toward Him who is the Giver of them. 
They are represented as a trust—as capital 
for the purpose of being put out to usury— 
and for the returns of which the holder of 
them will be called to his account.” 

In conclusion, the writer says: “My sole 
object here has been to urge upon all 
Christians, not only their perfect freedom, 
but their absolute duty, to study whatever 
can be discovered of those natural laws 
which do undoubtedly exist in the very 
nature of man and of society; and to have 
perfect faith in the doctrine that the 
ascertainment of truths of this kind is one 
of the very highest obligations imposed 
upon us by that religion whose glorious 
claim it is, not only that it is true, but 
that its ‘Law is the Truth.’” 





WHAT IS GAMBLING? 

Harper's: February. 

Harper's for February contains a num- 
ber of splendid articles. The one of most 
interest to our readers by far is, “‘What is 
Gambling?” by John Bigelow. It would 
be well could every man, woman and child 
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in the United States read the article from 
beginning to end. Taking up the recent 
provision forbidding any kind of gambling 
within the borders of New York State, Mr. 
Bigelow, in very forcible language, speaks 
out against every possible form of gaming. 

“The propensity to treat the events of 
human life as accidental or the sport of 
chance was never more nearly universal 
than it is to-day. Never was so large a 
proportion of the fruits of human industry 
suspended upon a supposed propitiation of 
this heathen goddess (Fortuna). There is 
scarcely any form or product of human 
skill or toil which does not, at some time 
or in some way, contribute to the making 
or marring of the fortunes of the gamester. 
All the staple products of the soil and 
every variety of incorporated wealth are 
bought and sold continually upon the 
chance of a rise or fall in their price, with- 
out reference to their intrinsic values. 

“It was proved before a committee of the 
New York Legislature, some ten years ago, 
that between the years 1879 and 1882 the 
cash sales of wheat at the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange amounted to $244,737,000, 
while the option sales, embracing what are 
known on change as ‘puts’ and ‘calls,’ ‘long’ 
and ‘short,’ ‘futures’ and ‘straddles,’ 
amounted to $1,154,267,000. This last 
enormous sum represents exclusively the 
stakes of gamblers at the Produce Exchange 
alone in a single city, and on a single agri- 
cultural product, during a period of only 
three years. It was also in proof that this 
form of gambling was carried on in oats, 
in barley, and in other cereals, and to a 
very large extent in pork and lard, and in 
pretty much all staple products. It was 
also shown that the amount thus staked 
upon the course of the market in Milwau- 
kee was fully as much as, and in Chicago 
was probably double, the amounts staked 
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in New York. When to this we add the 
sums staked upon the fluctuations of the 
market at the Stock, Cotton, Mining and 
other exchanges, we find that the amount 
bought and sold on an average every three 
years will fall but a little, if at all, short 
of the assessed value of the entire property 
of the nation. 

“Two United States Senators were 
deputed as a special committee to visit New 
Orleans, only two or three years ago, to 
investigate the condition of the market for 
cotton, with special reference to the prac- 
tice of dealing in futures, and the effect of 
the practice upon the prices of that staple. 
Their investigations developed the fact that 
52,000,000 bales of cotton were dealt in on 
the New York exchange during the cotton 
season of 1892, and 16,000,000 bales on the 
New Orleans exchange, 68,000,000 in all, 
while there were but seven and three quarter 
million bales of cotton grown in the entire 
country, and of these only 419,000 bales 
were shipped to New York. 

“Gaming at private houses, in the social 
and domestic circle, in clubs and coffee- 
houses, on the speed of horses and on 
athletics, while representing less consider- 
able sums of money lost and won, embraces 
a much more considerable number of people 
of every age and sex among its devotees. 
It is unhappily becoming one of: the favor- 
ite recreations and excitements of many of 
our young gentlemen in college, even of 
lads at school, of the newsboy—in fact, I 
know of no class or order of society which 
it has not infected. 

“T fear that the recent craze for foot-ball 
is largely due to the same instincts and 
proclivities which conduct so many to the 
dice and faro-tables. Some of our institu- 
tions of learning seem to be conducted on 
the theory that the foot instead of the head 
is the seat of the brain. Ata recent inter- 
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collegiate foot-ball match it was rumored, 
and I have not heard it denied, that over 
$40,000 were staked upon the game by the 
collegians themselves. . . 

“Unhappily there are those of the clergy, 
and among them no inconsiderable percen- 
tage, some, too, of high rank in their profes- 
sion, who not only profess their inability to 
see anything wrong in gambling, but who 
systematically avail themselves of its fas- 
cinations to secure the means of propaga- 
ting the gospel. In the Old World the 
churches are largely supported by lotteries, 
while with us aleatory devices of some kind 
constitute a feature of nearly every church 
fair of all sects and denominations. ‘ 

“When ecclesiastical dignitaries see no 
harm in gambling, and deliberately encour- 
age it in their flock as an appropriate means 
of sustaining the Church, it is not surpris- 
ing that the habit finds imitators and 
apologists in every class of human society. 
‘When the abbot throws the dice,’ says 
Luther, ‘the whole convent will play.’ 

“That gaming sooner or later exerts a 
weakening and demoralizing influence 
upon character few are bold enough to 
deny. All who have seen much of it con- 
cede that the habit is one not to be encour- 
aged, and most of us have a perception that 
there is vice in it somewhere, but precisely 
where the vice begins or ends is not so 
apparent. 

“There is no such thing as chance. 
What we commonly term chance or luck 
is simply a mode of expressing our igno- 
rance of the cause or series of causes of 
which any given event is the inevitable 
sequence. . . 

“The highest obendend of duty which the 
human race has accepted, theoretically at 
least, was once thus formulated by our 
Savior: ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them: 


for this is the law and the prophets.’— 
Matthew vii. 12. = 

“God, the source of all life, is Love, and 
the extinction of love in the human heart 
is the extinction of life. When every 
emotion and aspiration and energy of our 
being is concentrated in the one single 
desire to do to others precisely the opposite 
of what we most wish done to ourselves, 
what resource is left, when that insane 
desire fails of gratification, but suicide? 
All taste for and delight in anything which 
contemplates in the slightest degree the 
welfare of others, all love, having become 
extinct, what has the gambler left to live 
for when, in the sportsman’s phrase, ‘he is 
down in his luck?’ 

“A man’s moral standards cannot be 
weakened in one particular without being 
weakened in all. Every sin is only one way 
of doing to others what you would not have 
them do to you. In the eyes of Infinite 
Wisdom the difference between a murder 
for a pocket-book and taking dishonorable 
advantage of a man’s ignorance in a trade, 
between highway robbery and appropriating 
privileges, honors and rewards to which we 
are not entitled, between adulterating the 
truth for another in order to feed our own 
prejudices or passions or vanity, and any 
other more profligate form of adultery, is 
morally but as the difference between 
growth and maturity, between youth and 
manhood, between a ripe apple and a rotten 
one. The one is but the matured and 
logical development of the other, unless 
arrested by a resolute self-consecration to a 
new and higher life. 

“The little selfish traits which more or 
less infest all hearts, but which are the 
controlling impulse of the gamester, may 
be likened to the lion’s cubs: They are 
playful as kittens, but if allowed to mature, 
become the terror of communities.” 








A CAREER CONSECRATED AND CROWNED. 


UDSON GORDON’S death, February 2d, 

greatly bereaves Boston, New England 
and the Evangelical churches throughout 
America and the world. On Monday, Feb- 
ruary 4th, Joseph Cook gave in the Boston 
Monday Lectureship an elaborate memorial 
address on “Dr. Gordon as Preacher and 
Reformer, a Career Consecrated and 
This we shall publish in due 
course among the preludes of the Monday 
lectures. On Tuesday, February 5th, an 
audience crowding Clarendon Street Church 
to its utmost capacity and greatly over- 
flowing the building, assembled at the 
funeral services. The speakers were the 
Rev. Dr. Mabie, of the Baptist Missionary 
Union; President Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity; Joseph Cook, and the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, editor of the Missionary 
Review of the World, and long associated 
with Dr. Gordon in various religious activ- 
ities. We give below, from advance sheets 
of The Watchman, a verbatim report of the 
addresses of President Andrews and Mr. 
Cook, and a summary of that of Dr. 
Pierson. Our frontispiece in this number 
is from one of the latest photographs of 
Dr. Gordon. 

President E. B. Andrews, D.D., spoke as 
follows: 

“IT do not conceive it to be profitable 
that I should say very much to you on a 
solemn occasion like this, for I stand here 
in official relation, and even were I to 
speak personally of the knowledge I had 
of the man, that would take a great deal 
more time than I have any right to occupy. 

“Our brother has said that Dr. Gordon was 
a graduate of Brown University. He grad- 
uated in the class of 60, and was looked 
upon as the light of that class. He was 
very dearly beloved, not only by the men 
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in that class who entered the Christian 
ministry, but also by those whose lines of 
work were remote. Quite early in his 
ministry to this congregation, he was 
chosén to be a member of the Governing 
Board of Brown University, and I cannot 
tell you how faithful he has always been 
in that relation. He was always faithful, 
not only in attending the meetings when- 
ever possible—and the occasions when it 
was not possible were very few—but in 
attending to the matters that were brought 
before the Board from time to time. He 
always showed an uncommon grasp of 
commercial matters from one year’s session 
to another, and I felt very proud of Dr. 
Gordon. He was engaged in spiritual 
matters, but he was never so much engaged 
in them that he was not able to take up 
any matter of temporal detail, and I 
believe the men most immersed in business 
witl him also respected him the most and 
felt a sort of pride in him because of this 
signal ability in matters of temporal detail. 

“Not to speak further upon this, I wish 
now to tell you of a line of Dr. Gordon’s 
activity, of which very few have been 
aware, even in this church—even those 
very intimate with him. He was accus- 
tomed to tear himself away and run down 
to Brown University for a single day to 
their services. On these occasions it was 
often absolutely indispensable that he 
should come back to Boston for some duty, 
and then fly back to Providence. All who 
know about college affairs know that it is 
not every man—not even every good or 
every able man—who can touch the hearts 
of the student body; and in all my acquain- 
tance I have never met many—there may 
have been two or three—who even began 
to have the power in this sort of work that 
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Dr. Gordon had. He never came to us 
without bringing a blessing—never without 
a large blessing—never without leaving 
behind him a permanent blessing. Never 
did he speak a word in our student body 
without. so impressing many a student 
heart that the impress of that lesson would 
abide forever. 

“On these occasions it was my privilege, 
within the last four or five years, to become 
acquainted with Dr. Gordon personally as I 
never was able to become acquainted with 
him before. I had often listened to his 
preaching, sometimes in this church and 
sometimes elsewhere, and always with great 
blessing, and I had on a few occasions 
drawn near him for words of counsel; and 
what multitudes could say the same! 

“Still, to the time to which I refer, when 
he came to our college to speak to the 
students, I never felt that I had that 
personal acquaintance with him. I never 
knew the almost immeasurable breadth of 
the lines of religious life. But on these 
occasions I found it out, for after the 
meetings were over and before he could 
take the train, and sometimes before the 
meetings began, he would come to my 
house, and I had the privilege of conferring 
with him. I had a precious opportunity 
of this kind on the very last occasion when 
he came to us, in the month of November. 
He preached to a large number of students, 
personally prayed with some, and then he 
came to my house and talked about many, 
many things. 

“It would be impossible, if we took this 
whole afternoon and to-night and to-mor- 
row and all the month, to tell all that you 
know and the other friends of Dr. Gordon 
know, about the immensity and grandeur 
of his religious life. I am not going to 
tell you about all that or about any part of 
it or any considerable part of it, but one or 
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two things that pertain to it. Some of Dr. 
Gordon’s brethren had an idea several years 
ago that, while he was intensely interested 
in certain forms and phases of education, 
he had in part given up the intensity of 
the interest he had, when he first became a 
minister of the gospel, in what is techni- 
cally spoken of as the higher education of 
young men and women. Again and again 
in his study he has told me that he had all 
the love for education that he ever had; 
that he prayed for it; labored for it. He 
was faithful to it in his life, in his general 
notion of the onworking of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ in this world, and he did a 
great deal for it. Whenever he found a 
young man or woman who could go for- 
ward—whose circumstances were such that 
they were able to go forward and take large 
education—he always encouraged them to 
do so; that I found out. 

“Another thing impressed me. We all 
know how positive Dr. Gordon's convictions 
about Christianity were; and we know full 
well that he had some views of Christian 
doctrine and some views of Christian 
methods in work in which every man did 
not altogether agree. What I wish to lay 
emphasis upon is the always amazing 
eatholicity of this good brother in thinking 
of those who thus differed from him. I 
suppose that the man does not live—I 
suppose the man has never lived—who has 
ever heard from Dr. Gordon's lips the first 
bitter word, or even the first reproachful 
word, about any man who did not agree 
with him. He went his way, he saw the 
light, he heard the call of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in the road before him, and he 
followed; and he followed with absolute 
fearlessness. If other men took other 
roads, if other men looked upon different 
sides, that was nothing to him. He 
believed, indeed, he was not the only 
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Christian on earth; that he did not repre- 
sent the only type of Christian that was 
loyal and faithful; he believed that there 
were others who were able to do other 
forms of work in the world, possibly, 
better than he. How broad his heart was! 
How men of different denominations do 
not believe as others believe! But he 
emphatically believed all, and was glad that 
they were at work doing something in the 
kingdom of the Divine Master. Within 
the compass of his own denomination, he 
loved everybody. 

“The young minister just beginning his 
work in circumstances of difficulty—how 
many such have been to Dr. Gordon to 
receive words of advice! He always got 
them; he always got good himself. 

“Lastly, dear friends, we know that Dr. 
Gordon did not altogether sympathize with 
certain phases of Christian work, which 
may, in some respects, be called the fad of 
the Christian world to-day—the working 
of the Church along social lines, and the 
plunging of it into that form of activity 
naturally around it, and which more 
appropriately belonged to civil forces; 
and I believe that, with referencé to that, 
his teaching and his example and his 
thought are most worthy to be heeded; for 
I believe that the Church has to some 
extent lost sight of methods of activity, 
which it would please our Lord greatly to 
bless. I believe there is a danger in certain 
localities that we should forget it is the 
truth that makes us free; that it is the 
truth, and the truth only, by which 
humanity can be saved. It is by no breath- 
ing or glancing of the eye, or waving of 
the hand, that salvation joins issue with 
death. Dr. Gordon has told us that in 
many a sermon, in many a book, in all his 
life. And God grant that we may not 
forget it!” 


Dr. Mabie reminded the meeting of the 
close relationship in which Dr. Gordon 
stood to the Boston Monday Lectureship; 
and on behalf of Dr. Gordon's friends, he 
desired to express his appreciation of the 
noble and discriminating words that were 
spoken on the previous morning in Park 
Street Church by his beloved and honored 
friend, Dr. Joseph Cook, who followed with 
this address: 

“This Holy Book was the soul of Judson 
Gordon. The lightning that was in him 
came out of this pillar of fire. He wasa 
balanced Bibliolater in an age of Bible 
belittlers. He was a mystic without mist. 
He was a theologian without aridity of 
logic. He was an organizer and leader of 
Christian activities; but possessed almost 
in perfection the grace of self-effacement. 
This Book was his panoply. He has 
departed from our human sight, but this 
panoply remains. This Book was his dying 
pillow. He has passed into the city that 
hath foundations; but this pillow, which 
was his, may be ours. The Holy Ghost was 
his halo, and he has entered a world of 
which the glories are as much beyond our 
conception as the infinities and eternities 
are beyond our power of comprehension. 
Eye hath not seen what he sees; ear hath 
not heard what he now hears. He is with 
God; we are with God. Let us sorrow only 
for ourselves. All the mysteries of His 
providence, God Himself understands, and 
this ought to be enough for our peace. 
There are no broken columns in cathedrals 
that God builds; no unfinished arches. 

“Two facts concerning Judson Gordon I 
am very sure history will remember; first, 
that he was polygonal; next, that every 
side of him was Biblical. He was distin- 
guished as preacher, pastor, evangelist, 
reformer, editor. He was the scholar’s 
assistant toward the narrow and straight 
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way. One of the most difficult things he 
ever did, I think, was to bring the holy awe 
of self-consecration to the somewhat 
thoughtless, always rather impetuous, 
circles of students in many colleges. He 
was a traveler; he faced strange audiences 
abroad and fed them. He was in his family 
a priest. He was known here in the attics 
and cellars as one who could imitate the 
Savior in going from house to house doing 
good. He built this church on the pattern 
shown to him by the Holy Spirit in Serip- 
ture and life. These are only a few sides of 
his work. But every side was Scriptural. 
I revere exceedingly this comprehensiveness 
in his religious outlook and culture and 
activity. He was not one of those who tried 
to master so many things as not to be an 
authority on any oneof them. In all these 
departments of his activity he was looked 
upon by many of us, I am sure, as a leader. 

“What were some of the central founda- 
tions of his life? All the greatest evan- 
gelical truths he held up here and made 
them as bold and firm in their outlines as 
the hills in his native New Hampshire. 
He believed that he who obeys Christ will 
receive from God a special gift of the Holy 
Ghost; and therefore he believed that God 
has made Christ Lord and Savior. But he 
did say that if Christ was not God, He was 
not even a good man—and that had been 
said before; but he said this in a city which 
needs to hear that truth again and again. 
He held with Peter at Pentecost, that who- 
ever obeyed Christ would receive from the 
Father the Holy Ghost. This gift is not 
sent to souls without surrender to God. 
Here is a prodigious historic fact—a reality, 
not a fancy—that God gives the Holy Ghost 
to those who obey Christ, and has done so 
from age to age, and does not give it to 
those who obey Krishna, or Confucius, or 
Mohammed, or Buddha; and therefore we 


believe that God has made Christ Lord and 
Savior. There is no confusion in that. 
You call it mysticism. There is no denial 
of such a fact. Judson Gordon believed 
that every life, however obscure and in 
whatever circumstances of discouragement, 
is either the first step of a staircase ascend- 
ing forever, or the first step of a staircase 
descending forever; for he believed that 
this life is the sphere of probation. He 
held—as you hold in your sane moments— 
that all character tends to final permanence, 
and that a final permanence can come but 
once; and he believed that final character 
is reached in this life; that here is the scene 
of probation. What is the dull country 
town to you? Why, it is the beginning of 
a staircase ascending forever, or of a stair- 
case descending forever. Thisis your scene 
of probation. This kind of religion this 
man held not as something written in black 
ink; he held it as the revelation of the 
Most High; as truth established by scientific 
ethics, as well as by revelation; and he 
stood always as between the living and the 
dead. He was extraordinarily successful in 
studying the things of the Spirit. That 
made him such a prophet of fire. This was 
the gate through which he entered the 
cathedral of the Holy Word. 

“It is a remarkable fact that, in this city 
of Boston, three books have been written 
that are worthy to lie on the table by any 
dying couch, side by side with Thomas 
4 Kempis’ IJmitatio Christi and Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” These 
three are our brother’s volumes, entitled 
“In Christ,” “The Two-fold Life,” and 
“The Ministry of the Spirit,” the last com- 
ing from the press within a few hours of 
our bereavement. These are fit tobe placed 
among the religious classics approved after 
long experience by Christians of every 
name. I believe they will live as such, and 
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in this opinion I am not singular. It is 
held by men of far better judgment than 
my own, who are, many of them, here to- 
day. I believe it will be indorsed by the 
churches as the years roll on. 

“It isa holy hour. I do not know why 
I was called upon to speak to-day; but I 
shall conclude by reading a single passage 
from an unpublished manuscript of Dr. 
Gordon’s. He had prepared what I might 
call aspiritual autobiography. He imagines 
Christ Himself sitting in the congregation 
of his church, and asks, What would he 
think of the sermon? What would he 
think of the organization of religious effort 
by the Christians in the assembly? What 
would he think of the management, of the 
music, of the entertainments of various 
kinds? What would he think of dances, 
theater-going, and a number of other 
matters sometimes in dispute in the vesti- 
bule of God’s House—not often in its Holy 
of Holies. In this suggestive document 
he gives us glimpses of the development of 
his soul to its final stature. He was one of 
the most modest of men, and you need to 
read between the lines in this spiritual 
autobiography to understand what he says 
of his personal work. But this passage, 
which is near the end of his second chap- 
ter, reveals the spirit of his life. I think 
it ought to be read here at the edge of that 
grave which will soon hold all of him that 
was mortal. , 

“‘Just in front of my study window is a 
street wire, through which a powerful cur- 
rent of electricity is continually moving. 
I cannot see that current; it does not report 
itself to me by the sense of sight or taste 
or smell; and, so far as the testimony of 
the senses is. concerned, I may reasonably 
discredit its existence. But I see a slender 
finger, called a trolley, reaching out and 
touching it, and immediately the car, with 


a heavy load of passengers, moves along the 
track as if seized in the grasp of some 
mighty giant. The power had been there 
before; only now the power lays hold of it, 
or rather, is laid hold on by it, since it was 
a touch and not the grip through which 
the power was brought into motion.’ And 
he asks—and_ you will notice the exquisite 
modesty of this phrase—*Would it be pre- 
sumptuous for one to say that he had 
known something of a similar power that 
was not mortal—a Divine force or influence 
from a Divine person? The change which 
ensued came very suddenly. There was 
now self-surrender to God. “Here is the 
magic word; here is the momentous act of 
the will yielding to God.” There was a 
desire, however imperfect, rather than a 
sudden effort, to make use of the Holy 
Spirit, from which arose a clear and abid- 
ing conviction that the true secret of service 
lay in so yielding to the Holy Spirit that 
He might use me to do His work. Would 
that the ideal might be so perfectly realized 
that over whatever remains of the earthly 
life—be it shorter or longer—might be 
written the slightly changed motto of 
Adolphe Monod, “All through Christ—all 
in the Spirit—all for the glory of God!” 
All else is nothing.’ 

“And in the spirit of these words may 
we be lifted to a high spiritual table-land 
and never descend from it!” 


Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., who stood in a 
peculiarly close relation to Dr. Gordon, 
spoke in substance as follows: 

“Dr. Gordon would have been great in 
many spheres. Asa judge he would have 
been distinguished for marvelous equity 
and stainless probity; as a musician he 
would have given to the world oratorios 
that would have rivaled those of Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven; had he been an 
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emperor he might have combined the 
majesty of a Charlemagne with the ability 
of a Cesar and the urbanity of an Alfred 
the Great; but he was greatest in his good- 
ness, which was never to the discount of 
firmness, of courage, or of resistance to 
evil. He was aripe fruit, and the Husband- 
man simply bent down and plucked it at 
its ripeness. You could not expect to keep 
him longer, for the light on his brow was 
the light of anticipated transfiguration. 
His twenty-five years of work in this 
church is a living epistle.” 

After referring to Dr. Gordon as an 
author, and quoting many comforting 
passages of Scripture in regard to death, 
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the speaker said the greatest thing he did 
in this generation, and the thing most 
important, was his advocacy of the fact 
that the Holy Spirit is the active, invisible, 
present administrator of a spiritual body 
of disciples. The Holy Spirit would pre- 
side in every church in Christendom if 
the church were administered on spiritual 
lines. Dr. Gordon sought to build up 
a spiritual tabernacle to God and maintain 
a pure preaching of the Gospel and a 
thoroughly spiritual administration for 
over forty years. No wonder that the 
Spirit of God presides in this church! No 
wonder, when he died, your pastor mur- 
mured the one word, “Victory!” 


SPECIALISTS. 


Christian Sociology? 


REPLY BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, LECTURER AT PRINCETON ON SOCIOLOGY. 


[It would be easy to fill a volume with the 
titles of standard books and valuable articles 
germane to this theme, but our aim is to pre- 
pare a course of reading that will give a busy 
preacher or active Christian layman an outlook 
upon this subject for the smallest possible 
expenditure of time and money. ] 

Intropuctory: Prof. A. W. Small and 
Geo. E. Vincent, Introduction to the Study 
of Society; American Book Co., $1.50. Dr. 
Wm. Howe Tolman and Prof. W. I. Hull, 
Handbook of Sociological Information; 
City Vigilance League, 427 W. 57th St., 
N. Y., $1.10. 

I. From THE STANDPOINT OF THE CHURCH. 
Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution; Mac- 
millan, $1.75. Charles Loring Brace, Gesti 
Christi, or Humane Progress; Armstrong, 
$1.50. Dr. Josiah Strong, The New Era; 
Baker, Taylor Co., 60c., 35c. Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, Social Aspects of Christianity; 


Crowell, 90c. Prof. J. R. Commons, Social 
Reform and the Church; Crowell, 5c. 
Prof. Geo. A. Herron, The New Redemp- 
tion; Revell, 75c. Dr. Washington G@lad- 
den, The Church and the Kingdom; Revell, 
60c. Christianity Practically Applied, 2 
vols. Reports of Evangelical Alliance 
Congress in Chicago; Baker, Taylor Co., $2 
each. Joseph Cook, Our Day—Tue Atrtru- 
IsTIC Review, $2 per year. Prof. A. G. War- 
ner, American Charities; Crowell, $1.50. 
Handbook of Friendly Visitors Among the 
Poor; Putnams, 50c. Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Public Relief and Private Charity; 
Putnams, 40c. Report on Penny Provident 
Fund, Loan Association, etc., from New 
York Charity Organization Societies, Char- 
ities Building, N. Y.; Charities Review, $1 
per year. Reports and leaflets of following 
Institutional Churches: Berkeley Temple, 
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Boston; Pilgrim Church, Worcester; Taber- 
nacle, Jersey City; St. George’s, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Judson Memorial, all of New 
York; Pilgrim Church, Cleveland; Doc- 
uments of Christian Social Union, Prof. R. 
T. Ely, See., Madison, Wis. 

II. From THE STANDPOINT OF THE FAMILY. 
Dr. Joseph Cook, Marriage; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50. Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, 
The Ethics of Marriage; Funk & Wagnalls, 
$1. Report on Divorce; National Labor 
Bureau, free. Reports and Documents of 
National Divorce Reform League, Rev. Dr. 
L. W. Dike, Sec., Auburndale, Mass. (In 
sending to societies for reports, one should 
inclose a contribution for its work, or at 
least postage.) D. Convers, Marriage and 
Divorce; Lippincott, $1.50. Prof. W. C. 
Wilkenson, The Dance of Modern Society; 
Funk and Wagnalls, 75c. Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, Better Not; Funk & Wagnalls, 
50c. Anthony Comstock, Traps for the 
Young; Funk & Wagnalls, $1. Art versus 
Morals; Ogilvie & Co., New York, 10c. Dr. 
J. W. Clokey, Dying at the Top; W. W. 
Vanarsdale, Chicago, 25c. Publications of 
American Purity Alliance, 39 Nassau St., 
New York. Purity leaflets of W. C. T. U.; 
The Temple, Chicago. J. A. Riis, How the 
Other Half Lives, $1.50; The Children of 
the Poor, $2.50; Scribner. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Prisoners of Poverty, 50c.; 
Women Wage Earners, $1; Roberts Bros. 
A Haunted House (Hampton Heath Tract); 
Putnam, 8c. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, 
Hints on Child Training; John D. Wattles 
& Co.,Philadelphia. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Last Annual Report; also The Union 
Signal (devoted to women’s Christian work 
in all lands), Chicago. 

III. From THE STANDPOINT OF EpucATION. 
Reports of National Commissioner of 
Education. R. H. Quick, Educational 


Reforms; Kindergarten Literature Co., The 
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Temple, Chicago, $1.50. Miss Mary Chris- 
holm Foster, The Kindergarten; Hunt & 
Eaton, $1. Reports of Children’s Aid 
Societies of New York and Philadelphia. 
Report of Elmira Reformatory. Reports 
of Industrial Education Association, 21 
University Pl., N. Y. Reports of New 
York Trade Schools (Col. R. L. Auchmuty), 
67th and 68th Sts., N. Y. Reports, etc., of 
American Society for Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching, 15th and Sansom Sts., Phila. 
Reports of University Settlements, as fol- 
lows: Andover House, 9 Rollins St., Boston; 
Epworth League House, Hull St., Boston; 
University Settlement, 26 Delancy St., N. 
Y.; College Settlement (Women’s Colleges), 
95 Rivingston St., N. Y.; Princeton House, 
Phila.; Hull House, Chicago. 

IV. From THE Sranppornt oF CAPITAL 
AND Lazor. Joseph Mazzini, The Duties 
of Man, Letters to Working-men; Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 15c. Prof. R. T. Ely, Out- 
lines of Economics; Hunt & Eaton, $1. 
Arnold Toynbee, Lectures on Industrial 
Revoiution; Humboldt Pub. Co., N. Y., $1; 
60c. Alfred Marshall, Economics of Indus- 
try; Macmillan, N. Y., $1.50. Thomas 
Carlyle (extracts), Socialism and Unsocial- 
ism, 2 vols; Humboldt Pub. Co., 25c. each. 
John Ruskin (extracts), The Communism 
of John Ruskin; Humboldt Pub. Co., 25c. 
W. C. Owen (extracts), The Economics of 
Herbert Spencer; Humboldt Pub. Co., 25ce. 
Henry George, Progress and Poverty; 
Henry George & Co., $1; 35c. Chas. Soth- 
eran, Horace Greeley, Socialist; Humboldt 
Pub. Co., 25c. A. E. T. Schaeffle, The 
Essence of Socialism; Humboldt Pub. Co., 
25c. Fabian Essays; Humboldt Pub. Co., 
25ce. Fabian Tract No. 51, Socialism True 
and False; Fabian Society, 276 Strand, 
London, 2c. John Stuart Mill (extracts), 
Socialism; same. Edward Bellamy, Look- 
ing Backward; Houghton, Mifflin, 50c. 
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Prof. R. T. Ely, Socialism and Social Prob- 
lems; Crowell, $1.50. Dr. A. J. F. Behr- 
end’s Socialism and Christianity; Baker, 
Taylor Co., $1.50. Dr. Joseph Cook, Labor, 
Socialism, 2 vols.; Houghton, $1.50 each, 
Pres. E. B. Andrews, Wealth and Moral 
Law; Hartford Seminary Press, 60c. Dr. 
Washington Gladden, Working People and 
Their Employers; Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. 
Y.,$1. Rev. Chas. Roads, Christ Enthroned 
in the Industrial World; Hunt & Eaton, N- 
Y., $1. J. E. Thorold Rogers, Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages; Humboldt, 25c 
National Labor Bureau Reports on Chicago 
Strike, Profit-sharing, Building and Loan 
Associations, etc. House of Representa- 
tives Report, 2309, on Sweating. Wm. 
Traut, Trades Unions; American Federation 
of Labor, Indianapolis, 10c. Riverside 
Buildings pamphlet of Improved Dwellings 
Co., 20 Joralemon St., Brooklyn. Rev. 
Wm. Booth, In Darkest England and the 
Way Out; Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50; 50c. 
Darkest England Social Scheme, 30c.; Sal- 
vation Army Headquarters, 111 Reade St., 
N.Y. Reports of American Social Science 
Association; F. B. Sanborn, Sec., Concord, 
Mass. Annals of the American Academy; 
Philadelphia, Station B, bimonthly, sent 
only to members of the Academy. Reports 
of Interstate Commerce Commission. W. 
D. P. Bliss, Cyclopedia of Social Reforms 
(ready in July, 95); Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., $6. 

V. From THE STANDPOINT oF CITIZEN- 
sip. Ex-Pres. J. H. Seelye, Citizenship; 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 60c. Elisha Mulford, 
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The Nation; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2. 
James Brice, The American Commonwealth; 
3 vols., $1.75 each. Dr. Philip Schaff, 
Church and State; Scribner, $1.50. Wm. 
M. Ivins, Machine Politics ( Ballot Reform); 
Harpers, 25c. U.S. Supreme Court, “This 
is a Christian Nation,” Dr. A. McAllister, 
Manual of N. R. A. Rev. I. J. Lansing, 
Romanism and the Republic; Arnold Pub. 
Co., $1.25. E. J. Wheeler, Prohibition; 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 75c. (also The Voice, 
$1.00 per year). Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
The Temperance Century, 75c.; 35c.; The 
Sabbath for Man, $1.50; both Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., N. Y. Prof. C. R. Hender- 
son, Dependents, Defectives, Delinquents; 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, $1.75. Doe- 
uments and Reports of New York Prison 
Association, 1385 East 15th St. N. Y. 
Ohio State Board of Charities Prison Sun- 
day Circular No. 5. Report of National 
Civil Service Reform League, 56 Wall St. N. 
Y. Leaflets of National Municipal League, 
614 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Prof. L. T. 
Townsend, The Chinese Problem, 50c. 
American Institute of Civics, 38 Park 
Row, N. Y. Society for Protection of 
American Institutions, Charities Building, 
N.Y. Hon. W. E. Chandler and Hon. W. 
A. Stone, Congressional Speeches and 
Reports on Immigration; also apply for 
Report to Commissioner of Immigration. 
J. W. Sullivan, Initiative and Referendum; 
Humboldt, 25c. Leaflets of National 
Municipal Reform League, 514 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. Hon. S. B. Capen, Boston, 
Address on Municipal Reform. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


FOUR FAMOUS NOVELS. 
MISCHIEVOUS TEACHINGS IN MODERN FICTION. 
TRILBY, by Du Maurier; SHIPS THAT PASS IN 

THE NIGHT, by Beatrice Harraden; THE 
HEAVENLY TWINS, by Sarah Grand; Mar- 
CELLA, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Such stories as “Trilby,” “Ships that 
Pass in the Night,” “The Heavenly Twins” 
and Mrs. Ward’s “Marcella,” in this gen- 
eration of ours, so restless, so inquisitive, 
so inchoate socially, as it is, strike many 
responsive chords; show what the people 
are thinking about, and what they like to 
read. 

“Trilby” is a work of creative genius. 
There are descriptions of music in the book 
which are unequaled elsewhere in literature. 
The style is as natural as the flow of a 
mountain cataract. It literally tears along. 
And the contents are, in the main, just 
realistic enough to seem exactly true. 
Social man life among Parisian artists is 
probably very much like such life in 
English schools and universities. At any 
rate, Du Maurier’s descriptions of night 
suppers are not very different from those 
in “Tom Brown at Rugby” or the same lad 
in the university; nor are they wholly 
unlike what sometimes occurs in American 
college life. 

Whether such a creature as Trilby her- 
self is a psychological possibility, or as 
another has well called her, ‘a psychological 
puzzle,” it is hard to tell. But there is one 
lesson the book teaches: It is the immor- 
ality of prudishness. Simon, with whom 
the Master supped, was a man-prude. He 
did not wish to be compromised by having 
‘a woman that was a sinner’ enter his 
dwelling. He thought the Savior was 
compromised by allowing her those penitent 
attentions. We know better, and we read 
the narrative with tears. Trilby had never 


been such a woman as this whom Christ 
forgave. The “Trilby” of Du Maurier and 
the “Camille” of Dumas should not be 
mentioned in the same breath. Trilby had 
never been morally conscious of her viola- 
tion of the laws of purity. And without 
moral consciousness of evil, how can there 
be sin? Here is the puzzle, of course. Is 
it possible? But the story makes this to 
be the case. And when Trilby saw herself 
in the light of Little Billee’s love, she 
could no longer sit as a model; she becomes 
just what he wanted to regard her, infi- 
nitely the best woman in the whole book, 
wholly irreproachable, nay, absolutely won- 
derful, and as much superior to the class 
represented by Little Billee’s mother, who 
shuddered at the thought of having her as 
her son’s wife, as practical virtue is to the 
theory of virtue. The question whether 
it was in the best taste to create such 
a character, or whether these antenatal 
aberrations of Trilby—for they antedated 
her better self—are essential to the charac- 
ter, is another matter. But as a touch- 
stone to the character of the reader, certainly 
the character is a success. And in the end, 
even Little Billee’s mother is as much fas- 
cinated by her as had been the men in the 
Latin quarter. 

But while we do not regard the book 
immoral, and while we shall always be 
grateful to the author for the conception 
of such a character, the great deficiency of 
the book is that there is no Christianity in 
it. “We will except the absolutely Christian 
sentiment of the three artists for Trilby. 
That seems to be of the nature of that 
charity that suffers long and thinks no evil, 
though this is not presented as Christian, 
but natural. So far as human sinfulness 
for sin is concerned, these are wholly 
unconcerned, so far is the Bible remedy 
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ignored, if not repudiated. Doubtless it 
would have seemed like cant had the author 
said too much of these themes. But sorrow 
for sin here is wholly sentimental. The 
only thing that actually grieves Trilby’s 
heart is that on one occasion she had 
selfishly defrauded little Jeannot of a 
holiday. Before the story ends, Little Billee 
has lost all his religion, and his mother is 
represented as a weak-minded enthusiast 
trying in vain to make some religious 
impression on Trilby before her death. 

But the irreligiousness of “Ships that 
Pass in the Night” is greater and more 
emphatic than in “Trilby.” So far as 
religion is concerned, the atmosphere of 
the book is almost pagan. Suicide is dis- 
cussed as indifferently as a trip to Europe. 
No one but a young, inexperienced girl ora 
bad woman could write such a book. Of 
course, we know it was the first, and that 
she did not mean it. She herself describes 
it as “a story without a plot, without a 
motive, without a raison détre.” But 
what a different place would have been 
that Kurhaus if it had been made a 
Bethesda, where the Great Physician 
walked, or where an angel came down 
and troubled the water. 

The heroine of “The Heavenly Twins” 
sets out to treat a man to whom she is just 
wedded, and who, at the first instant after 
marriage she is told is a man of impure 
life, just as he would have treated her had 
the tables been turned. No, for he would 
have sought an immediate divorce. Her 
lot is a hard one; fated to live with him as 
a husband in the eyes of the world, but 
really living apart from him as unworthy 
the love she has plighted. But she is true 
to her purpose, and finally his death releases 
her from the law of her husband. The 
motive of the book is to show that a chaste 
man is just as needful to proper family 


relations as a chaste woman, a lesson hard 
for man to learn, but wholesome. And 
only women can teach it. The conduct of 
the twins is sometimes amusing, sometimes 
ludicrous, sometimes outrageous, if not 
blasphemous. They are not needful to the 
book, save in their relation to the one per- 
fect character, the “First Tenor,” who dies 
after he has discovered that he has been 
indulging a passion for the sister, while she 
is already another man’s wife. 

The most wholesome, the best of this 
list of books, is Mrs. Ward’s “Marcella.” 
While it treats nearly all the social ques- 
tions discussed by the others, it leaves no 
bad taste in the mouth. It is not exactly 
out and out Christian, but it is far more so 
than ‘‘Robert Elsmere.” Indeed, in ““Mar- 
cella,” Mrs. Ward shows how “Robert Els- 
mere” should have been written; namely, 
he should have been cured of his revolt 
from Christianity, as “Marcella” was cured 
of her revolt from the institutions of society. 
There was a period in Marcella’s life when, 
if Mrs. Ward had followed the analogies in 
“Robert Elsmere,” she would have thrown 
herself away, as that hero had done. But 
Mrs. Ward has learned better. She has 
written a better book than the other. For 
a life wrecked upon the rocks of unexplained 
difficulties, whether in grace or nature, is 
not a suitable ideal in novel-writing. It is 
too pessimistic, to say nothing else. 

J. E. RANK. 


LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. By herself. 
In two volumes. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1894. 

Frances Power Cobbe was a woman of 
commanding moral force and of high 
intellectual endowment and attainment. 
She was both a woman of letters and a 
philanthropist. She had and deserves some 
reputation as a writer in theology and ethics. 
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She knew most of the chief people of her 
time in England, and had immense sym- 
pathy for the various causes which are 
grouped in the field of woman’s rights. 
Her life is a link between the England of 
the opening quarter of the century and 
that of its close. All these elements com- 
bined give her autobiography fascinating 
interest, and will insure its eager study by 
all who wish to understand the dawn of 
woman’s modern day. 

The style of Miss Cobbe has clearness 
and vigor without finish. She indulges 
constantly in exasperating parentheses, 
involved sentences, and sometimes inac- 
curate English. Nearly every page is 
open to criticism, and to praise, also, as to 
matters of style. There is some super- 
fluity of detail in these volumes, and some 
inexcusable padding. Nevertheless, we 
appreciate the fact on which the author 
herself insists that it requires many small 
touches to make a vivid picture. 

As a writer on ethics and theology, Miss 
Cobbe has marked merits and equally 
marked defects. Falling into a period of 
doctrinal unrest in her young womanhood, 
and having no competent guide at hand, 
she abandoned orthodoxy and adopted sub- 
stantially the opinions of Theodore Parker. 
He was then in the height of his fame. 
Miss Cobbe’s theological education had 
not been extensive and severe enough to 
enable her to disentangle the crudities and 
frequent self-contradictions of this author 
from among the few vital truths which he 
championed. She was greatly influenced 
by James Martineau. The estimate which 
America places on Theodore Parker’s wri- 
tings is indicated by the fact that there is 
no collected edition of them on this side of 
the sea. Miss Cobbe edited Parker’s works, 
and published them in a London edition. 

Her best studies in ethics were in the 
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field of intellectual morals. She was an 
enthusiastic reader of the foremost works 


of Emmanuel Kant, and of his school + 


in philosophy. She has remained all her 
life a devout champion of spiritual theism. 
Her religious affiliations have been with 
Unitarianism, but she has never been bitter 
nor harsh toward orthodoxy. Her Amer- 
ican acquaintances seem to have been 
chiefly in Unitarian circles, but she speaks 
with reverence of Mrs. Stowe and other 
American reformers who were by no means 
in agreement with her Unitarian negations. 
In England she was closely associated in 
various reforms with Dean Stanley, Lord 
Shaftesbury and even Cardinal Manning. 

As a leader of the crusade against viv- 
isection, Miss Cobbe had a long and difficult 
and yet substantially victorious career. 
The vicissitudes of her various enterprises 
of reform illustrate her character from 
many points of view, and show that she 
had some of the military qualities of her 
own soldierly and gallant father. Miss 
Cobbe’s well-known rich vein of wit and 
humor appears with engaging frequency in 
her descriptions of travel, as well as in her 
discussions of reform. 

On the whole, these books record the 
life of a genial and noble spirit highly 
endowed with woman’s best qualities, and 
yet achieving a rich life without marriage, 
for which, Miss Cobbe says, she has hardly 
had time or desire. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS: GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurTIS. By Edward Carey. 12 
mo. pp. 3438. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1894. 

George William Curtis, editor, orator, 
reformer, man of letters, an American of 
one of the highest types, has here a biog- 
raphy which exhibits, with vividness and 
fairness, his many-sided character. The 
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letters, of which the book is largely made 
up, are many of them of great historic and 
personal interest, besides being often models 
of literary force and felicity. As examples 
of the sketches of public men, the following 
of Webster and Lincoln are both very 
striking, the former especially so, when it 
is remembered that it was written by a 
youth of only nineteen years: 


June 17, 1843. The day was a fine one to me; 
finest of all that I saw and heard Daniel Web- 
ster. We struggled through the crowd and 
stood only a rod or two in front of him, saw 
him plainly, heard him distinctly. It was a 
noble spectacle. As far on one side as the eye 
could reach up the hill was a silent multitude, 
out of whose midst, solemnly and lonely against 
the sky, rose the monument. On the other 
stood this man, solemn and lonely also, the 
strength of Olympian Jove in his figure and 
mien, yet a wild, lonely spectacle. Too great 
for party, not yet great enough for quiet inde- 
pendence. Not the calm dignity of a soul self- 
centered, who rules the world, but the restless 
grandeur of a Titan storming heaven. His 
mouth curled, his eye flashed, as if among that 
mass he was king, but the higher crown could 
not be seen upon him. Though by no means 
satisfying my idea of a great man, he is certainly 
a strong man—Hercules, if not Apollo. (p. 24.) 

July 9, 1861. Ienvy no other age. I believe, 
with all my heart, in the cause and in Abe 
Lincoln. His message is the most truly Amer- 
ican message ever delivered. Think upon what 
a millennial year we have fallen when the 
President of the United States declares officially 
that this government is founded upon the rights 
of man. Wonderfully acute, simple, sagacious, 
and of antique honesty, I can forgive the jokes 
and the big hands and the inability to make 
bows. Some of us who doubted were wrong. 
This people is not rotten. What the young 
men dream the old men shall see. (p. 147.) 


The chapters in this book on Mr. Curtis, 
as “The Leader of Reform” and “The Typ- 
ical Independent,” are peculiarly forceful 
and suggestive. The great cause of Civil 
Service Reform commanded from Mr. Curtis 
months and years of steady labor, anxious 
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study and patient attention to detail. His 
addresses on this vital and complex theme 
are among the best monuments of his 
heroic literary life. 


SocIALISM: FABIAN LECTURES. By G. Ber- 


nard Shaw, with introduction by Edward 
Bellamy. Price 75 cents. Charles E. Brown 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

The recent publication of these essays in 
America marks a new era in the socialistic 
propaganda in the United States. They are 
the product of the Fabian Society of London, 
which has done so much to render socialism 
popular in England. The members of this 
society deliver more than seven hundred 
such addresses annually to the working 
people of London. The influence they 
must exert is evident. In the first place, 
these addresses are not of the incendiary, 
revolutionary type. The Society takes its 
name from the policy advocated—that of 
Fabius, who was rendered at first unpop- 
ular by his dilatory tactics, but finally 
famous for the success of his methods 
against Hannibal. The Society advocates 
no break in the continuity of development 
of English institutions, and these essays 
are especially valuable for the light thrown 
upon the present stage of English socialism 
in connection with both past and future. 
The ideal of the Fabians is sharply distin- 
guished from that of the continental 
socialists, as well as that of the American 
nationalists. The Fabians do not advocate 
an equal distribution of the products of 
labor, but a distribution proportionate to 
merits. 

The central truth and the strongest 
argument of socialism is made the basis of 
all these essays; that is, the organic con- 
ception of society. By insistence upon the 
inter-relations and interdependence of all 
classes in society, they seize a position which 
is practically impregnable. The essays only 
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claim to present an outline, and from its 
scope the one on the “Historical Basis of 
Socialism” is necessarily the most unsatis- 
factory. As Edward Bellamy predicts in 
the preface, the time is near at hand when 
a knowledge of what socialism means will 
be an essential part of an education. Cer- 
tainly few better ways exist of getting this 
_ knowledge than through these essays. The 
coming century will certainly have to face 
the problem. And the spirit of the epoch is 
to neither accept nor reject a priori, but to 
test and judge by the results. 


The Standard Dictionary, published by 
the Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City, 
the second volume of which has recently 
been finished, is thoroughly up to date. 
There are a number of valuable features in 
this work which make it a book especially 
adapted to all people. One of them, the 
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THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
painted COMSTOCK’S great work 

progresses with extraordinary success. 
Certain slanderous charges made against 
him by one of the witnesses before the 
Lexow Committee were stricken from its 
record “as unworthy of belief.” This was 
precisely the vindication which the honor- 
able character of the committee had led the 
enlightened public to expect. We have 
asked Mr. Comstock to summarize for us 
his annual report, and he has made the 
following very suggestive reply: 

The defense of the moral purity of the 
more than twenty-two millions of youth 
and children in this country is the most 
important work of reform extant. In 
March, 1872, this work began. The fol- 
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plan of putting the common meaning of 
words first, greatly facilitates the use of the 
dictionary with the larger proportion of 
readers. Most people turn to a dictionary 
for the definition of a word. Those a little 
more scholarly will look for its derivation 
and synonyms. It is, therefore, essential 
to the great body of the people that the 
definition be given first. 

The dictionary is very substantially 
bound, and the colored plates are exception- 
ally fine. It is in every way one of the 
most practical and useful dictionaries ever 
issued to the public. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF SUBSTANCE AND Its 
ATTRIBUTES. Publishers, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, London. 


NOTES. 


lowing year the Legislature of the State of 
New York chartered this society, and 
enacted rigid laws against the sale and 
disseminating of obscene, lewd and indecent 
books, pictures and articles for indecent 
and immoral use. 

The last anniversary of this society was 
held in New York City, Tuesday evening, 
January 29th. The report of the Board of 
Managers there presented, disclosed facts of 
startling interest. Nineteen hundred and 
thirty-eight arrests have been made, and 
more than sixty-eight tons weight of con- 
traband matter have been seized. 

Stories of bloodshed, lust and crime are 
infecting our youth with a malignant dis- 
order, namely, immoral imagination. Mul- 
tiply the harm which one single foul story 
or picture is capable of by the following 
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amount of matters seized, and then say 
whether there is any more important work 
of reform than the keeping of the children 
free from the infections of moral leprosy. 

The following matters have been pre- 
vented from fulfilling their Satanic mission, 
and have been seized and destroyed: 61,449 
pounds of books, 831,848 photographs and 
pictures, 27,424 pounds of stereotype plates 
for printing books, 5,550 negatives for 
making photographs, 384 steel and copper 
plates, 688 electro-plates and woodcuts. 

Nine institutions of learning have been 
visited during the year, and most infamous 
matter found circulating among children 
of both sexes. In one school, foulest mat- 
ters were found being sent by mail to the 
daughters of two ministers. In a boy’s 
academy, thirteen varieties of infamous 
books were found circulating. In another 
institute, sons of some of the leading 
families of the State of New York were 
made to disgorge matters which they had 
been reading and loaning to their com- 
panions to read. These assaults upon the 
integrity of the young demanded and 
received earnest attention. 

One publisher of twenty-four varieties of 
woodcut pictures was arrested, and about 
12,000 books and pictures seized. The same 
day another dealer was taken into custody 
and about 13,000 more vile matters seized. 
Three days later, the printer of the thirteen 
varieties of foul books mentioned above was 
arrested in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
15,000 books captured. A photographer was 
captured with 126 negatives, another with 46 
negatives, and still another with 100 neg- 
atives, besides thousands of pictures. Four 
foreign foes—miscreants, who were detected 
sending most atrocious matter into this 
country—were reported to the Postmaster 
General and Secretary of State, and their 
operations stopped. 
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While the secretary of the society was 
absent at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, prosecu- 
ting the arrested printer there, John W. Goff, 
without a single intimation or warning, at 
the close of a day’s session of the Lexow 
Committee, when everyone was excited and 
expectant of some great disclosures against 
high police officials, with the press of the 
land waiting to receive by telegraph every 
new sensation offered before the Lexow 
Committee, placed a convicted green-goods 
swindler upon the witness-stand to stab the 
man who had been largely instrumental in 
bringing about these grand results. 

Louis 8. Streep falsely swore that “he 
had paid Anthony Comstock $1,000 to 
dismiss certain indictments, which had been 
found in the state courts against him, for 
the green-goods swindle.” 

Finding it impossible to go before the 
committee the next morning, I sent the 
following letter. It was not so much the 
false testimony as the unprofessional, 
unlawyer-like and unjudicial summing up 
and pronouncing of judgment by Mr. Goff, 
who prostituted his position when he did it, 
that I complain of: 

December 28, 1894. 
To THE LEXOoW COMMITTEE, New York City, 
New York. 

Gentlemen:—Yesterday, while absent in Penn- 
sylvania attending court, two persons by the 
name of Streep were allowed to appear before 
your committee and make a false and perjured 
statement concerning myself and this office. 

The counsel for your committee, if the reports 
be true, committed a greater outrage upon the 
administration of law and the rules of evidence, 
when he summed up the case and said that you, 
the committee, ‘have got to accept it as true, 
after hearing the testimony of these two 
witnesses, that Mr. Anthony Comstock, the 
agent of a private society, has accepted money 
for the same purpose for which the police have 
accepted it.” 

I am obliged to go to Brooklyn to attend 
court this morning, and I therefore write to 
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explain my absence and to say, as soon as I 
return from Brooklyn, I request that an oppor- 
tunity may be given me to show the perjured 
character of the statements made before your 
committee yesterday. There is not one single 
syllable of truth in the statement that I ever 
received money from either of these men or from 
any other source. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ANTHONY Comstock, Secretary. 


Upon receipt of this letter, the committee, 
without waiting to hear me, directed all 
the Streep testimony to be stricken from 
the record as “unworthy of belief.” 

This fact was reiterated by the committee 
the following day, as will be shown by the 
following dialogue between the chairman 
and Mr. Goff. 

The spirit of fairness of the committee, 
and the double dealing of their counsel, 
are clearly established by the following 
extracts from the official stenographer’s 
notes, December 29, 1894, namely: 

“Chairman Lexow: The newspapers have 
not reported the entire situation. The 
evidence was stricken from the record 
yesterday for two reasons—one, because it 
did not come within the scope of the 
resolutions under which the committee is 
acting, and secondly, because we did not 
believe the testimony. That was distinctly 
stated yesterday, and it would seem to me 
that would cover the whole of the situation.” 


Mr. Goff would have it appear upon the 
record that only the testimony concerning 


Mr. Mott was stricken out, and not concern- 
ing Mr. Comstock, for he immediately adds: 

“Mr. Goff: In addition to that, as I 
stated yesterday, on the giving of the 
testimony, the committee immediately 
struck out that part of it which referred to 
Mr. Mott.” 

The chairman, in an open and manly 
manner, emphasized what was done, and 
corrected Mr. Goff. He said: 
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“Chairman Lexow: The committee 
authoritatively placed on record yesterday 
its disbelief of the testimony. After the 
committee refused to hear Mr. Comstock 
upon that proposition, it having rejected the 
testimony as unworthy of belief, it does not 
seem to me that it would be quite fair to 
allow Mr. Mott to make a statement, and 


to deny the same privilege to Mr. Com- 
stock.” 

By the side of his oath I place my 
emphatic word that there was no truth in 
his charges against me. 


AntTHONY ComsTocK. 
New York, February 9, 1895. 


In The Voice, of New York, of February 
21st, we find the following editorial note: 


The character of Anthony Comstock has been 
frequently assailed, but without success, by the 
gamblers and blacklegs whose business he has 
driven from pillar to post. The latest attempt 
of the kind was made in the investigation before 
the Lexow Committee, where a green-goods 
swindler testified that Mr. Comstock had black- 
mailed him, and had been paid a large sum of 
money to discontinue certain cases against him. 
The executive committee of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice now sends us a communi- 
cation regarding the matter, which it requests 
us to notice. The committee, which is com- 
posed of such persons as Samuel Colgate, Morris 
K. Jessup, Kiliaen Van Renssalaer, William C. 
Beecher, and other equally substantial men, 
has investigated the charges carefully and are ‘‘of 
the unanimous opinion” that they were ‘‘abso- 
lutely false, and without any basis of truth 
whatsoever.’? The committee adds, ‘‘We have 
perfect confidence in the honor, integrity and 
fidelity of Mr. Comstock.’’ We never had any 
other idea of the story told before the Lexow 
Committee. In the first place, the records 
showed that Mr. Comstock did not let up on the 
man who claimed to have been blackmailed. 
In the second place, the committee, on con- 
sidering Mr. Comstock’s request to be heard in 
answer, denied it for the reason, publicly stated 
by the chairman at the time, that none of the 
committee believed the testimony given by the 
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Editorial Notes. 


bunco man. With this public vindication, both 
from the committee and from his society, the 
unsupported assertions of a confessed green- 
goods swindler ought to give Mr. Comstock no 
apprehension that the public will take any stock 
in this latest effort to cripple his excellent work. 


New York City is the present storm cen- 
ter in reforms, and the writer has found it 
refreshing to make a round of its reform 
agencies. At the Marble Collegiate Church 
he received a copy of a fearless sermon 
against Sunday saloons, recently preached 
by its eloquent pastor, Rev. D. J. Burrell. 
At the Young Men's Christian Association 
we found Mr. T. K. Cree enthusiastic over 
the industrial work, and other educational 
features of the Association, which was a 
great union “Institutional Church” before 
that term was invented. In New York 
City alone its night schools, called “‘educa- 
tional classes,” have 2,000 students. At 
the philanthropic capitol, the Charities 
Building, we found the officers of the Dr. 
Parkhurst Society not in the least disheart- 
ened by the new difficulties—the Republican 
boss seeking to use a splendid non-parti- 
san victory for personal and political ends, 
and the Republican Mayor proposing to do 
more for the saloons than Tammany ever 
did. Dr. Parkhurst’s book, “Our Fight 
with Tammany,” issued the day before this 
visit, during the battle with Tammany’s 
successors, seemed to need an addition. 
Another timely book, of which we saw a 
prospectus at Revell’s Publishing House, 
which is strong in Christian Sociology, was 
Dr. Wm. Howe Tollman’s ‘Municipal 
Reform,” which will be issued before this 
note isin print. At Crowell’s we found the 
prospectus of Professor George A. Herron’s 
new book, ‘The Christian State,” which will 
also be out before this notice of it. 


At the office of the Review of Reviews 
we found Dr. Albert Shaw, its able editor, 
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younger than his work had led us to expect. 
The Century Company has just published 
his book on “Municipal Government in 
Great Britain,” a subject of which he has 
already shown us the value, picturing 
foreign cities as models for our misgoverned 
cities. The January issue of his magazine 
shows by its selections from the magazines 
that social science is outrunning natural 
science in popular interest. The Voice 
editorial of the previous week on the com- 
ing social slavery has also shown by the 
responses it has awakened, as we ascertained 
at the office, that industrial perils are being 
keenly felt all over the land. Although 
The Voice is first of all a prohibition organ, 
it is more and more becoming a leader of 
industrial reforms as well. 


At Anthony Comstock’s office we found 
proofs of his Report and addresses at the 
recent anniversary of his society. It is a 
sad commentary on human nature that a 
hero so tried and true should need to vindi- 
cate himself against the charge of bribery 
uttered against him in revenge by a 
Lexow witness whom he had caused to be 
punished years before. That such reckless 
eharges of corrupt men against reformers 
are believed even by some Christians, we 
have had sad occasion to note. Mrs. Emile 
D. Martin's work as Purity Superintendent 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in fighting “living pictures” and 
deadly pictures on theater bill-boards, was 
at the time of my visit still in progress. 
She had written to the Mayor thanking him 
for cleaning the streets of physical filth, 
and asking him to clean them of more 
serious moral corruption. 


We found in progress in New York a 
temperance revival in connection with the 
evangelistic labors of Mr. T. Edward 
Murphy, which promises to become a 
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mighty influence. A most remarkable bat- 
tle then on in the courts of Brooklyn, 
between the strikers and their employers, 
promised to do more for the former than 
the unsuccessful methods of violence, and 
to add to remarkable court decisions, which 
have recently, with ever-increasing empha- 
sis, declared the rights of the public to 
control public corporations, as well as to 
suppress disorder. 
INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS IN CONGRESS. 

Industrial interests are most prominently 
represented in the present Congress by the 
bill prepared by the Chicago Strike Com- 
mission for National Arbitration of Strikes. 

The President is authorized to appoint a 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, con- 
sisting of five persons, of whom not more 
than three shall be of one political party. 
One of these must understand railway 
management and one must belong to an 
organization of railway employees. This 
Board is to intervene in all labor conflicts 
and make an impartial investigation, and 
by publishing their findings, invoke public 
opinion to the right side. During the 
pendency of the arbitration no employee 
involved in it is to be discharged, nor is any 
employee to quit work without thirty days’ 
notice. The bill encourages the incorpo- 
ration of associations of railway employees, 
and provides that the rules of such associ- 
ations shall require that one who partic- 
ipates in acts of violence during strikes shall 
forfeit his membership. It is also made it 
a misdemeanor for any employer to require 
an employee not to join a labor organiza- 
tion, or to threaten him with discharge 
because of such membership. The value of 
the bill while pending and if passed will 
be largely in its educative influence. The 
labor problem is intricate and difficult, and 
calls for thorough study by the people, and 
this a Congressional discussion will promote. 
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INFIDELITY OF CONGRESS TO ITS SABBATH- 
CLOSING ORDINANCE. 

The Philadelphia Press published an 
article, which was copied in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, in which it was 
stated that $570,880 were withheld from 
the World’s Fair managers by the Treasury 
Department at Washington, on the ground 
that the Fair was more or less open on Sun- 
day. Secretary Carlisle ruled that 
the condition for Sunday closing was not 
sufficiently complied with, so the souvenir 
coins remaining on hand when the decision 
was reached were confiscated by the 
government. 

In spite of the explicitness of this twice- 
told tale, the writer scanned it with skep- 
ticism, knowing that Mr. Carlisle had not in 
the past been so zealous to avenge offenses 
against the Sabbath as this report would 
indicate. On inquiry by letter, his clerk 
states that the $570,880 were retained in 
accordance with the act of Congress, to pay 
awards. 

The administration is therefore not to be 
credited with any executive fidelity to the 
law of Congress in regard to Sabbath 
closing beyond the tardy, reluctant, half- 
hearted suggestion of the Attorney General, 
after receiving a bombardment of petitions, 
that his representative at Chicago should 
proceed against the violators of law. The 
finale of the juridical farce in Chicago, 
therefore, was the decision that Judge Stein 
never had any jurisdiction in the matter. 
This verdict was secured since the Fair 
was over, by the same directors in whose 
behalf Judge Stein issued his famous 
and infamous injunction against obeying 
the law of Congress, because he had 
subsequently fined said, directors for 
closing without his consent. Our judiciary 


is the best part of our politics, but the 
part played by the courts in the World’s 
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Fair Sabbath-closing case was a comedy of 
errors, which we do well to ponder now 
that it is complete. First, a Federal Dis- 
trict Court, by a vote of two to one, sus- 
tained the law of Congress for Sabbath 
closing, and issued an injunction against 
opening. Second, the National Chief Jus- 
tice, without argument, suspended the 
injunction temporarily, and afterward per- 
manently. Third, Judge Stein, in a local 
court, enjoined closing. Fourth, Judge 
Goggin, with two associates, took the matter 
up, and the two associates having outvoted 
Goggin in favor of the Sabbath, he drove 
them from the judgment-seat in a manner 
that suggested the insertion of an “r” 
in his name, and sustained the injunction 
against closing. Then, the directors having 
been led by lack of patronage to close in 
order to placate friends of the Sabbath, 
they were fined by Judge Stein for con- 
tempt and so reopened. Last of all, when 
the Fair was over, to escape their fines, 
they secured the decision that Judge Stein 
had no jurisdiction. Comment is needless. 
Contempt of court is in such case no crime. 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 

To secure legislation to compel the 
educators of New York State to obey the 
scientific temperance education law, which 
they have hitherto violated in many cases, 
is the strange mission of Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt at the State Legislature. What bet- 
ter specimen of the habitual lawlessness of 
Americans could be afforded than the occa- 
sion of this effort? How much it was 
needed, and why, may be inferred from the 
result of the writer's effort at the enforce- 
ment of the law in question, in a New York 
village where he happened to be temporarily, 
a village so strongly in favor of temperance 
that no liquor-selling was allowed. On 
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inquiry of school-children, he found that 
no temperance lessons were taught. On 
further inquiry of the chairman of the 
school trustees, he found that of the five 
trustees, three, including himself, were 
favorable to the law and two opposed, but 
the chairman did not think best to move 
too rapidly in enforcing the law, as he 
frankly said it might jeopardize his re-elec- 
tion. The principal of the school, being a 
smoker, had for that reason been opposed 
to the law, and several teachers, having 
been criticized years before by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union for their 
manner of teaching temperance, had 
revenged themselves by giving up the study 
altogether. If teachers thus treat our laws 
as a bill of fare, of which they can pass 
over what does not strike their fancy, what 
wonder if we have successive generations 
of law-breakers? Let us hope the current 
revival of civic patriotism will not wholly 
spend itself on corrupt officials, but will 
also cultivate a much-needed loyalty to law 
in the people. 

NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 

Government ownership of railroads, 
another movement hitherto favored only by 
social reformers, has received the indorse- 
ment of a prominent commercial body, the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce. Even those 
who oppose it recognize that this proposal 
meets with growing favor among the people, 
and that the political discussion of it cannot 
be long delayed. Before the recent rail- 
road pooling bill was passed, the United 
States Strike Commission, in its report on the 
Chicago strike, declared that such a pooling 
would be a peril to our own national liber- 
ties through its massing of railroad power, 
and that greatly increased control or owner- 
ship would be a necessary defense. 
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Articles in Monthly Magazines. 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
FEBRUARY. 


A Singular Life. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 

The Subtle Art of Speech-reading. 
By Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. 

The Life of Nancy. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 

A Study of the Mob. 

Russia as a Civilizing Force in Asia. 

“Come Down.” 

The Present Status of Civil Service 
Reform. By Theodore Roosevelt. 

Celia Thaxter. 

Three English Novels: Meredith’s 
Lord Ormont and His Aminta; 
Caine’s The Manxman; Du Mau- 
rier’s Trilby. 

Recent Translations from the Class- 
ics. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
FEBRUARY. 


The Interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament as Affected by Modern 
Scholarship. 

The Teaching of Jesus. II.: The 
Methods of His Teachings. 

The Originality of the Apocalypse. 
i. 

Comparative Religion Notes: The 
Parliament of Religions and the 
Barrows Lectureship. 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
FEBRUARY. 


Current Events and the Kingdom. 
Gem of the Mountains. 

New Spanish Reformation. 
Reminiscences of Professor Shedd. 
Colleges and Academies. 
Freedmen. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
FEBRUARY. 


The Altar of Mammon. 

From Baku to Samarkand. 

Great Passions of History. 

What China Should Do. 

The Fall of Louis Phillippe. 

A Three-stranded Yarn. 

History and Progress of the Ballet. 

Finny Proteges of Uncle Sam. 

A Parting and a Meeting. By W. D. 
Howells. 

The Reflections of a Consul. 

Salvation via. the Rack. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 

The Story of a Thousand. Albion 
W. Tourgee. 





ECLECTIC. 
FEBRUARY. 
The Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Recent Science. 
Religion and Popular Literature. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 
The Great Astronomers. 
The New Secularism. 
Women Under Islam: Their Social 
Status and Legal Rights. 
Rubenstein. 
An Old Society Wit. 
My Escape from Mulai Bushta. 
Recollections of James Anthony 
Froude. 
The Muse of the Angel. 


HARPER'S. 
FEBRUARY. 
New York Colonial Privateers. 
John Sanders, Laborer. 
Hearts Insurgent. Thomas Hardy. 
French Fighters in Africa. 
The Merry Maid of Arcady. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. “ 
Down the West Coast. 
Art in Glasgow. 
Love in the Big Barracks. 
Music in America. 
Oudey pour, the City of the Sunrise. 
The Princess Aline. Il. By Richard 
Harding Davis. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 
FEBRUARY. 
The Chapel of Ease. 
The Diamond-back Terrapin. 
Quong Lee. 
A Walk in Winter. 
The Fate of the Farmer. 
Corpus Christi in Seville. 
The Beginnings of a Cavalry Troop. 
An Idyl of the Forties. 


McCLURE’S. 
FEBRUARY. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Wax Cast of the Face of Napo- 
leon. 
Lincoln as Commander-in-chief. 
Stevenson in the South Sea. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. 
The Financial Muddle. By Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, Hon. William 
M. Springer and Henry W. Can- 


non. 
Literature and the English Book 
Trade. By Ouida. 


Politics and the Farmer. 

The New Pulpit. 

Recollections of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 

Problems in Indian Territory. 

The Matrimonial Puzzle. 

Why We Need a National Univer- 
Sity. 

The Psychical Comedy. 

Personal History of the Second 
Empire. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
FEBRUARY. 


Famous Californians of Other Days. 

Evolution of Shipping and Ship- 
building on the Pacific Coast. II. 

The Mongol Triad. 

True Tales of the Old West. 

The Looting of the Second National. 

The Wild Flowers of Hawaii. 

Divination and _ Fortune-telling 
among the Chinese in America. 

Is Opposition to the Income Tax 
Either Logical or Legal? 


OUTING. 
FEBRUARY. 


With Gun and Palette among the 
Red-skins. 

The Blind Parisians Awheel. 

A Jamestown Romance. 

“Ma P’tite Philomene.” 

Miniature Yacht Modeling. 

Greco-Roman Games in California. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 

Curling in the Northwest. 

The National Guard of New York 
State. 

Witch Kate. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
FEBRUARY. 

The World’s Event for 1895: Atlan- 
ta Exposition. 

Canada’s Prairie Commonwealth: 
A Study of Civil Government in 
Manitoba. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Anton Rubenstein. 
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General William Booth. 


Salvation Army. 
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